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They were Navy SEALS—among the 
best we had in Vietnam. An elite force 
of highly trained commandos, their 
specialty was covert operations. That 
December morning, twelve were 
choppered in to surprise Charlie in 
his own backyard. 
And when enemy 
snipers opened up, 
they poured it on 
with M-16's and gre¬ 
nade launchers. The 
f iref ight was over in 
a matter of minutes. 
Later, SEAL Team 1 
would pose with pride, holding the 
flag it had captured. 

Did we just get lucky that day on 
the Cua Lon? Or were our troops win¬ 
ning the war all along, only to have 
politicians lose it at home? It is more 
crucial than ever that we find the 
answers now. 
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VIETNAM EXPERIENCE—the most 
comprehensive account of our most 
incomprehensible war. 
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plus shipping and handling. Future 
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free trial. Keep only those you want, 
and cancel at any time. But act today. 

Send in the reply card, and add to 
your comprehension of our most 
incomprehensible war. 
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coast of North Africa. Now the 
Allies land in French North 
Africa and close in on Tunisia 
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knows the Germans are outnumbered, but he feels that their edge in combat 
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Tactical combat in the east, 1941-45 
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components. 
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The feedback results from issue no. 19 came in this way: 


Port Arthur.8.76 

Issue’s Cover Art.7.53 

Issue no. 19 overall.7.21 

Pyrrhic Victory.7.07 

AirLand Operations.6.90 

The Old Flag.6.81 

Short Rounds.6.75 

Soviet Subs in WWII.6.41 

Strategic Fighters.5.96 

Great Campaigns.5.76 


In comparing issue no. 19 with no. 18, 32% thought no. 19 was 
the better of the two; 14% thought no. 18 was superior; 49% 
thought the two were of about equal worth, and 5% hadn’t seen the 
earlier issue. 

Without question, congratulations must go to “Port Arthur’s” 
author, Ron Bell, along with the supporting artists, Larry Hoffman 
and David Fuller. That’s the highest score any article has yet 
received in the history of this magazine. 

Concerning the ALO article, several people (some of them 
active duty officers) wrote in to tell that some of the things it dis¬ 
cussed in the future tense have now been decided on or cancelled. 
We were aware of the rapidly evolving nature of that story even as 
we prepared it for print — we twice delayed its appearance, hoping 
things would come to some “final” resolution first. It became appar¬ 
ent, though, there’s not going to be any such resolution within the 
US military any time soon. So we went ahead with the most current 
information available at press time. I’ve invited Bo Eldridge (and 
others) to keep us updated with articles and Short Rounds pieces as 
things develop. 

In the other survey questions in that issue, 60% stated a prefer¬ 
ence for articles dealing with the land-combat environment; 35% 
said they liked sea combat best, and only 5% voted air combat tops. 
There was an even split between those preferring battle and cam¬ 
paign stories: 18% each, leaving a huge 64% who say their cover¬ 
age tastes vary from article to article and topic to topic. 

Ty Bomba 
Editor, Command Magazine 
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Elite Beat... 


Werwolf: Guidance for 
Ranger Units 


The World War II 
Nazis' version of the Ran¬ 
ger Handbook (the indis¬ 
pensable reference for 
modern US Army elite 
units), was written late in 
that war as a guide for the 
nascent Werwolf guerrilla 
movement. Captured cop¬ 
ies were in fact used to 
help mold the operational 
(though not philosophical) 
doctrines of the first Amer¬ 
ican Special Forces Group. 
Furthering the irony, some 
elements of that US unit 
were, from 1956 to 1991, 
located at the former S.S. 
officer school at Bad Tolz, 
where some Werwolf re¬ 
cruits had also been 
trained earlier. 

Little is really known 
about Organisation Wer¬ 
wolf. It was bom in obscu¬ 
rity during the chaos of 
the final days of the Third 
Reich, and once born it 
sought to stay in the shad¬ 
ows. Its leader, S.S. Stan- 
dartenfiihrer Priitzmann, 
never talked; he died by 
his own hand while in 
British military captivity. 
We do know, though, that 
Werwolf was a Nazi Party, 
and not a military or S.S., 
formation. But its manual 
reveals clearly that the 
hoped-for movement was 
to rely heavily on doctrine 


drawn from the experience 
of professional soldiers. 

Given the deteriorating 
course of the war, the per¬ 
sonnel of the Nazi "ranger" 
bands had to be selected 
from an unpromising and 
ever-dwindling manpower 
pool. Some came directly 
from the Hitler Youth; 
some were men who had 
been rejected by the regular 
services as medically unfit; 
some were Party hacks 
who had avoided earlier 
participation in their Fiih- 
rer's war. (The Nazis' reac¬ 
tionary views of women 
seem to have worked to 
keep German females out 
of the guerrilla ranks.) 

The equipment of the 
Nazi rangers was drawn 
from a similarly indistinct 
parentage. By late 1944, 
German arms production 
was spread throughout a 
profusion of plants, each 
churning out its own con¬ 
fusing jumble of weapons 
(despite Albert Speer's 
desperate rationalization 
program). Even those poor 
weapons, onfce produced, 
were liable to be seized 
short of their official desti¬ 
nations by any number of 
authorities from the mili¬ 
tary or party, and be diver¬ 
ted to any number of ad 
hoc units or projects. 


Interestingly, the one 
weapon that was laid 
aside in large numbers for 
the Nazi guerrillas was the 
British Sten gun, redesig¬ 
nated by the Germans as 
the MP 3008. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of Stens had earlier 
been air-dropped by the 
Allies all over occupied 
Europe, in the hope they 
would find their way into 
the hands of resistance 
fighters. Of course, many 
found their way into Ger¬ 
man arsenals, and Priitz- 
mann was given trainloads 
of them. 

Scant details are known 
of the few Werwolf actions 
that actually took place. 
Any participants captured 
by the Allies were custom¬ 
arily given a speedy trial 
and then shot. (Most cap¬ 
tured Werwolves were ex¬ 
ecuted for having techni¬ 
cally violated applicable 
international laws of war, 
as were the captured mem¬ 
bers of Otto Skorzeny's 
English-speaking com¬ 
mando teams taken during 
the Battle of the Bulge.) 

Those Werwolves who 
were not captured didn't 
stay long in the field, re¬ 
turned to their homes, and 
have ever after remained 
silent. There was never a 
Werwolf Veterans' League 
in postwar Germany; there 
have been few memoirs 
written by participants, 
and a computer search of 
Books in Print turns up 
nothing on the subject. 

A logical question left 
as a legacy of the Wer¬ 


wolves is to what extent 
did that abortive move¬ 
ment influence postwar 
Allied thinking? That ques¬ 
tion still can't be answered 
for certain, since even to¬ 
day, as most European 
states are dismantling 
their armed forces' guerril¬ 
la-support entities, their 
post-1945 unconventional 
warfare plans remain 
shrouded in secrecy. It is 
known, though, the Nazi 
manual was available to 
planners of the US Army 
Special Forces. In many 
ways, the present day US 
Army SF teams are more 
like the Jagdgruppe des¬ 
cribed in that German 
work than they are like 
their "official" ancestor, 
the Allied OSS/SOE Oper¬ 
ational Group. 

Another reasonable 
question, then, is if the 
doctrine provided for the 
Nazi guerrillas was so 
good as to be still useful 
today, why didn't it work 
back then? The root of the 
Germans' failure to create 
a postwar guerrilla force 
was manifold. By 1944-45, 
there were few surviving 
military-age males left; the 
Allied occupying armies 
were overwhelming in 
strength, and their res¬ 
ponse to the handful of 
*Werwolf incidents was 
summary and ruthless. 
Most importantly, though, 
Nazi ideology had failed to 
provide any lasting basis 
for self-sacrifice. With 
Hitler first cut off, then 
dead, in his Berlin bunker. 
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the entire construct of the 
National Socialist state 
quickly collapsed. 

In fact, the anonymous 
author of the original Ger¬ 
man Werwolf text probably 
saw it coming. "Without 
clear political will," he 
concluded, "guerrilla war¬ 
fare is unthinkable." 

In conclusion, here are a 
few thought-provoking 
quotes from the German 
Werwolf manual. 

Operations in which the 
Werwolf unit can become en¬ 
tangled with a superior ene¬ 
my in a drawn-out battle are 
to be avoided. They [drawn- 
out engagements! do not 
belong to the art of guerrilla 
warfare, for they make disen¬ 
gagement extraordinarily dif¬ 
ficult. .. 

The employment of infor¬ 


mers and provocateurs calls 
for a sharpening of our own 
guard and particular care in 
dealing with the populace. 
Our agents and helpers are to 
be tasked with the observa¬ 
tion of those facilities that 
recruit and employ infor¬ 
mants against Werwolf 
units. Identified informers 
are to be exterminated... 

There is no enemy coun¬ 
termeasure that cannot be 
rendered futile by intelligent 
adaptation... 

The accomplishments of 
the Werwolf unit should be 
set in the proper light with¬ 
out modesty. Friend and 
enemy should speak of it. It 
harms nothing if one holds its 
deeds and capabilities to be 
far beyond what its potential 
in reality would warrant... 

— K.R. O'Brien 


Strange Tales... 


P. Claudius Pulcher 
and the Chickens 


In 264 BC, the Romans 
occupied the strategic city 
of Messana, on the north¬ 
eastern corner of Sicily, 
triggering the First Punic 
War, the longest of their 
titanic struggles with Car¬ 
thage. This was Rome's 
first venture outside the 
recently conquered Italian 
peninsula, and it present¬ 
ed her with a prospect 
daunting to a society that 
lacked seafaring traditions: 
she now confronted the 
owner of the largest and 
most skilled navy in the 
western Mediterranean. 

By 261, the Senate real¬ 
ized it could not finally 
settle affairs in Sicily with¬ 
out challenging Carthagin¬ 
ian control of the sea. 
Drawing on Italian timber 
resources and the ship¬ 
building skills of the Greek 


cities in the southern pen¬ 
insula, within a year the 
Romans constructed a fleet 
of perhaps 160 warships, 
most of them heavy quin- 
queremes. 

Crews were meanwhile 
trained, and new boarding 
tactics and equipment 
more suitable to the less 
experienced Italian sailors 
were developed. The Ro¬ 
man plan was to negate 
the Carthaginian edge in 
maneuvering and ram¬ 
ming by using their grap¬ 
pling and boarding tech¬ 
niques to turn the naval 
engagements into "land" 
battles. 

The plan worked. In 
260, in the first major nav¬ 
al encounter of the war, 
the Battle of Mylae, C. 
Duilius handily defeated a 
Punic fleet of over 100 


ships, capturing or sinking 
almost half of them. In 
fact, during the next five 
years, the Romans won 
four more victories at sea, 
only to suffer major losses 
to storms in 255 and 253. 
Boarding technique could 
not compensate for lack of 
skill when confronting the 
weather. 

This was’ the situation 
when P. Claudius Pulcher, 
one of the two consuls for 
249, took command of the 
Roman fleet blockading the 
fortress of Lilybaeum on 
the southwestern coast of 
Sicily. Claudius decided to 
improve the blockade by 
attempting to surprise and 
destroy the smaller Carth¬ 
aginian squadron stationed 
a short distance to the 
north at Drepana. The con¬ 
sul was a headstrong man, 
perhaps thinking of the 
political rewards to be 
gained from a decisive nav¬ 
al victory, but the plan also 
made sense, particularly in 
light of the reinforcements 
already sailing to join the 
ships at Drepana. 


At the last minute, 
however, Claudius was 
told — perhaps by advi¬ 
sors who appreciated the 
limits of his naval skill — 
the omens were negative. 
The sacred chickens with 
the fleet would not eat — a 
very bad sign. Claudius 
promptly responded by 
having them thrown over¬ 
board, remarking: "If they 
will not eat, let them 
drink." 

He then sailed north to 
Deprana, where he was 
soundly defeated by the 
Punic admiral Adherbal, 
losing almost 100 of his 
120 vessels in Rome's sin¬ 
gle serious naval reversal 
of the war. 

It's just possible the 
story of the chickens is 
apocryphal, invented later 
to account for Claudius' 
disaster by attributing it to 
an angry heaven. But then 
again it may well be true, 
in which case the message 
to all commanders is clear: 
ignore the sacred chickens 
only at great risk. 

— Richard M. Berthold 


I Remember... 


Desert Storm: A 
Woman’s Perspective 


[Ed's Intro: Army Maj. 
Rhonda Cornum was one of 
the 21 American POWs in 
the Gulf War. A flight sur¬ 
geon in the 101st Airborne 
Division, her helicopter was 
shot down over an Iraqi 
bunker complex on 27 Feb¬ 
ruary 1991, during a mis¬ 
sion to rescue an F-16 pilot. 
Most of the helicopter's crew 
died in the crash; Cornum's 
injuries included two broken 
arms. The following is from 
her 1992 book, She Went to 
War, as told to Peter Cope¬ 
land, Pentagon correspon¬ 


dent for the Scripps Howard 
News Service. This portion 
is reprinted here with per¬ 
mission from Presidio 
Press.] 

I was wiggling around 
on my left side trying to 
get out and away from the 
helicopter wreckage when 
I looked up and saw four 
or five Iraqi soldiers stand¬ 
ing over me. They were 
wearing good uniforms 
and helmets and carrying 
AK-47s, the Soviet-made 
assault rifle. They had a 
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professional way about 
them, and I recognized 
them as members of the 
Republican Guard .... 

The Iraqis led me 
toward a hole that opened 
in the earth like the shad¬ 
owed entrance to a coal 
mine. In the fading light 
of...evening I could see 
sandbagged stairs leading 
down into an under¬ 
ground bunker. This net¬ 
work of bunkers was the 
reason we had not seen 
any Iraqi soldiers from the 
helicopter.... 

The bunker was very 
well made, about 14 steps 
underground... There was 
a kerosene lantern below 
and...I could see the walls 
had been scraped out of 
the earth with a backhoe. 
It smelled of dirt and men 
and sweat.... At the bot¬ 
tom of the stairs, there was 
a junior Iraqi officer, prob¬ 
ably a lieutenant, sitting at 
a wooden table, staring at 
me and the procession of 
jeering soldiers.... 

We walked down into 
another bunker. The single 
room was about 12 feet 
long and six feet wide and 
had two feet of dirt over¬ 
head held up by timbers 
for protection from bombs. 
It smelled dank and 
musty. At the bottom of 
the steps there was a 
young officer, maybe 30 
years old and probably a 
captain.... 

"Who are you?" he 
asked. 

"Maj. Rhonda Cor- 
num." 

There were six Iraqis in 
the bunker with [infantry 
Sgt. Troy] Dunlap and 
me... I was clearly the sen¬ 
ior of the two Americans, 
even though I was a wo¬ 
man, and the Iraqis direct¬ 
ed their questions to me. 
One of the Iraqis was tak¬ 
ing notes on a clipboard. 
They wore uniforms with 
green sweaters and had 


their pants tucked into 
their boots. They were 
neat, well shaven, and well 
groomed.... 

"What are you?" the 
officer asked. 

"I'm a doctor." 

"A doctor in the army?" 

"Yes," I said.... I wasn't 
going to tell them any¬ 
thing important, but I 
didn't want them to beat 
me just to find out the 
obvious.... 

"What are you doing 
here?" 

"We were shot down 
on a search-and-rescue 
mission, sir." 

"Who were you going 
to rescue?" 

I looked him in the eye 
and told him my first lie. 
"I don't know...." 

This was turning out to 
be a House and Gardens 
tour of the desert bunker 
complex... Rather than 
make a decision about our 
fate, each officer we met 
was passing us along to 
the next level of command. 
I understood that behavior 
well. 

The third bunker was a 
larger, two-room chamber 
that had walls lined with 
sand bags and was lit with 
a kerosene lantern. There 
was a burlap divider in the 
middle, with wooden sup¬ 
ports holding it taut. My 
guess was this bunker 
belonged to a battalion- 
level commander. It was 
obvious someone lived 
there and also used it as an 
office. There was a Persian 
rug on the floor, books on 
the shelves, and a pallet 
made up as a cot on the 
ground. 

A good-looking, neatly 
dressed officer, about 35 or 
40 years old, was waiting 
for us.... I was no longer 
as afraid as I had been in 
the first bunker, and I was 
trying to be very profes¬ 
sional and polite, but now 
I thought I was going to be 


sick, from both pain and 
blood loss. I didn't want to 
vomit on my host's rug.... 

This officer appeared 
very professional to me, 
but he was tired, battle- 
weary. It seemed that they 
were still fighting, but he 
was not gloating at all 
about having two Amer¬ 
ican prisoners.... [W]e 
meant more paperwork 


When the Japanese lost 
their carrier strike force on 
4 June 1942, their plans for 
the invasion of Midway 
Island were thrown into 
disarray. The resounding 
defeat stunned Adm. 
Isoroku Yamamoto, caus¬ 
ing him to turn the other 
ships in the Midway oper¬ 
ation back toward Japan 
and to postpone Japanese 
landings in the Aleutian 
Islands. 

While retreating from 
Midway, with the frustra¬ 
tion of his carrier losses 
still on his mind, Yama¬ 
moto tried to come up 
with a scheme to reverse 
the course of events. On 5 
June, he decided the sus¬ 
pended Aleutian operation 
might provide the oppor¬ 
tunity for such a reversal 
and therefore ordered the 
landings to resume. He 
ordered the fleet carrier 
Zuikaku, the light carrier 
Zuiho, two battleships, 
four heavy cruisers and a 
destroyer squadron to 
reinforce the Aleutian 
force. Yamamoto hoped 
this invasion of the Alaska 
Territory would draw the 
American carriers north 
from Midway into a new 
trap. 


for him. Most of the time 
during those first few 
hours in captivity was 
spent...trying to decide 
what to do with us and 
where to send us. No one 
seemed to care that I was a 
woman. The Iraqis appar¬ 
ently accepted the fact 
there are women physi¬ 
cians, and that I was one of 
them. 


The morning of 6 June 
found the Japanese heavy 
cruisers Mikuma and Mog- 
ami, which had collided 
with each other during the 
previous night, limping 
away from Midway and 
still within range of US 
carrier planes. Those ships 
were soon found by the 
Americans and attacked 
from the air. 

Yamamoto received 
word of the attack on the 
cruisers, along with a 
search plane report that 
inaccurately placed the 
American carriers just east 
of the damaged cruisers. 
This gave him hope he 
could catch his enemies off 
guard and destroy their 
carriers in a surface action. 
He immediately dis¬ 
patched a cruiser and des¬ 
troyer force south, while 
the rest of the fleet was 
refueling. Once Yama¬ 
moto's fleet had finished 
refueling, it also turned 
south. 

- By the end of the day, 
Mikuma had been sunk 
and the Mogami had been 
further damaged. Yama¬ 
moto's staff pleaded with 
him to abandon his plan 
of engaging the Amer- 

(Continued on page 8) 


Might’ve Beens... 


Yamamoto’s Second 
Chance 
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END-OF-SEASON SALE. SAVE *50. 



WiUabee & Ward 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06857 

CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-331-1858 ext. 636-492 

Please send me_Cooper A-2 Genuine Leather Flying 

Jacket©. 

Size (Even sizes 34-52):_ □ Regular □ Long 

Charge each of 5 installments of $41.70* * to my credit card. 

□ MasterCard □ VISA □ Discover □ Am. Ex. 


Signature cm 

□ I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is 
my check for $199 plus $9.50 shipping/handling, a total of $208.50.** 

** Applicable sales tax, if any, will be billed with shipment. 

Higher shipping/handling outside U.S. 
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ACT NOW! 

A piece of American History is ON SALE! 

From World War II to Desert Stbrm, the A-2 Leather Flying 
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During World War II, the brave pilots of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
relied on the A-2 for protection and comfort. The A-2, updated 
to current military spec’s, was worn by our U.S. Air Force pilots 
in the Gulf War, too. Lightweight and comfortable yet “tough 
as nails,” the A-2 identifies its wearer as one of an elite, 
brave breed of fighting men. And now, for a limited 
time, you can acquire the A-2 for only $199,* that’s 
$50 off regular price. 

Genuine Military Issue. 

Not a Commercial-Reproduction. 

Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier of the 
A-2’s worn by America’s World War II flying heroes. 

When the Air Force recently 
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\ contract to none other 
| than Cooper Sportswear. 

! Now, you can own the very 
f same jacket issued to U.S. Air 
Force pilots. Not a reproductic 
and not a look-alike copy — this is the genuine 
Available exclusively from WiUabee & Ward. 

Proudly Made in the U.S.A. 

The Cooper A-2 is made in the U.S.A. using materials and 
production methods specified by the U.S. Air Force. Premium 
goatskin ensures ruggedness and great looks. MADE IN 

Knitted cuffs and waistband and a spun - 

cotton-blend lining ensure draft-free comfort. 

Details include regulation snap-down collar, 
shoulder epaulets, and roomy snap-close pockets. 

You’ll also receive a certificate of authenticity 
stating that yours is a U.S. Air Force A-2. Battle- 
proven and built for long life, the Cooper A-2 actually gets better¬ 
looking with age. 

Save $50 Off Regular Price. 

Payable in Convenient Monthly Installments. 

The Cooper A-2 Leather Flying Jacket — normally $249 — 
can be yours for just $199,* payable in five convenient monthly 
installments of $41.70 charged to your credit card. Your satis¬ 
faction is guaranteed. If you are not completely delighted with 
your jacket, simply return it in original condition within 30 days 
for exchange or refund. Take advantage of this remarkable 
end-of-season sale. Order today. Available in sizes 34-52 regular 
and long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) available for $50 more. 
(For best fit, order one size larger than your normal jacket size.) 
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Accept no substitutes! 

This is the actual Cooper A-2 jacket supplied 
to the United States Air Force. 


Have questions about sizing? Call us — we’ll fit you over the phone. 
Quantities are limited, so call now! 
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Movers & Shakers... 


Hannibal Barca: The 
Sunset Years 


(Continued from page 6) 
icans in a surface action 
without adequate air 
cover. Finally the admiral 
ordered the fleet to turn 
west again and head for 
home. The staff had con¬ 
vinced him the newly 
reinforced Aleutian force 
had a better chance of 
defeating the enemy, but 
Yamamoto still had anoth¬ 
er contingency plan in 
case the Americans pur¬ 
sued his main fleet. 

He immediately order¬ 
ed several bomber squad¬ 
rons to fly to Wake Island 
from bases in the Marsh¬ 
alls, and sent a cruiser and 
destroyer force to patrol 
that vicinity. When the 
ships reached their patrol 
area, they were to send out 
heavy radio traffic intend¬ 
ed to bait the American 
carriers into range of the 
bombers. 

On the other side, the 
US Pacific Fleet comman¬ 
der, Adm. Chester Nimitz, 
was starting to realize the 
full extent of the Japanese 
defeat at Midway, but the 
situation in the Aleutians 
remained unclear. On 5 
June, Nimitz received a 
report from Alaska Sector 
Command advising that 
four Japanese carriers had 
been sighted at Dutch 
Harbor. While that report 
was erroneous, it con¬ 
cerned Nimitz enough that 
he ordered the carrier 
Saratoga, which had just 
arrived at Pearl Harbor 
from California, to refuel 
and take replacement 
planes to the Enterprise 
and Hornet. Once those 
replacement aircraft were 
received, the two carriers 
were to immediately pro¬ 
ceed north and engage the 
Japanese forces in the 
Aleutians. 

Nimitz accelerated this 
plan on 7 June, when word 
came the islands of Attu 
and Kiska had been occu¬ 


pied by the Japanese. Two 
days later, Saratoga ren¬ 
dezvoused with the two 
other carriers and trans¬ 
ferred 34 planes to each of 
them. Enterprise and Hor¬ 
net then turned north 
toward the Aleutians, 
while the American forces 
already there continued 
their search for the sus¬ 
pected Japanese fleet carri¬ 
ers. 

On 11 June, Alaska 
Sector Command reported 
to Adm. Nimitz the enemy 
carriers could not be 
found, but that operations 
were underway to harass 
Japanese troops on Attu 
and Kiska. At the same 
time, Nimitz was told the 
Japanese radio signals 
coming from around Wake 
Island were definitely false 
in nature and probably 
designed to draw US ships 
into bomber range. With 
those reports in mind, 
Nimitz began to suspect 
Yamamoto might also be 
trying to lay a trap for his 
carriers in the Aleutians, 
and that evening ordered 
them to return to Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was fortunate for the 
Americans Nimitz decid¬ 
ed to recall his carriers 
when he did. On 12 June, 
the Zuikaku and Zuiho 
arrived in the Aleutians to 
reinforce the two Japanese 
light carriers already in 
the area. While no one can 
definitely say what would 
have happened had the 
Americans continued 
north, the chances were 
good the Japanese could 
have at least caused 
enough damage to them 
to undermine the recent 
US triumph at Midway. 
Thus Yamamoto's Wake 
Island contingency plan 
ruined his best real chance 
of reversing his defeat by 
tipping off Nimitz to the 
trap. 

— David Schueler 


Almost certainly, every 
reader of this magazine is 
familiar with Hannibal 
Barca and his exploits 
against the Romans during 
the Second Punic War 
(218-201 BC). Undefeated 
in Italy, he fought his last 
engagement in 202 at 
Zama, where P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus gained 
the distinction of being the 
only man to defeat him in 
battle. But not quite — 
there was also Eudamus 
the Rhodian. 

With his last army 
destroyed at Zama, Hanni¬ 
bal understood the war 
was over, and returning to 
Carthage, counseled peace. 
By the terms of the treaty 
signed the following year, 
Carthage was stripped of 
her possessions and re¬ 
duced to being a Roman 
client, her independence 
and political importance at 
an end. But her commer¬ 
cial activities did not 
cease, and through them 
she was able to pay her 
annual war indemnity to 
Rome, even though a cor¬ 
rupt and oppressive oli¬ 
garchic government began 
to exploit the people, who 
at last turned to Hannibal. 

In 196, Hannibal was 
chosen sufete, one of the 
two annually elected chief 
magistrates of the Cartha¬ 
ginian republic. Under his 
leadership the popular 
assembly attacked the 
heart of the oligarchs' 
power, the Council of 104 
Judges, requiring hence¬ 
forth those officials be 
elected rather than 
appointed, and barring 
consecutive terms. With 
the back of the oligarchic 


power thus broken, Han¬ 
nibal attended to the fin¬ 
ances of the state and so 
improved matters that in 
191 Carthage offered to 
pay off the remaining 40 
years of reparation pay¬ 
ments in one lump sum. 

Loved by the people, 
Hannibal nevertheless had 
in the dispossessed oli¬ 
garchs a block of powerful 
enemies, who in turn had 
influential friends in 
Rome. Prominent among 
those friends was M. Por¬ 
cius Cato, a rival of Scipio 
and a man soon to be pos¬ 
sessed by an almost hys¬ 
terical fear and loathing of 
Carthage. 

Acting on behalf of the 
anti-Barcid oligarchs, Cato 
claimed Hannibal was 
conspiring with the Seleu- 
cid king Antiochus III, 
with whom Rome was 
gradually sliding toward 
war. Citing the complete 
lack of evidence, however, 
Scipio opposed this accu¬ 
sation as undignified inter¬ 
ference in the domestic 
affairs of Carthage, but his 
opponents carried the 
Senate. 

In 195, a commission 
was sent to Carthage to 
complain. Hannibal, sus¬ 
pecting what the outcome 
would be, fled. He escaped 
to the coast, where a ship 
was waiting, and reached 
Tyre, the mother city of 
Carthage. After being hon¬ 
ored by the Tyrians he 
moved to Antioch, the Sel- 
eucid capital, and thence 
to Ephesus, where he 
found Antiochus. A fright¬ 
ened Carthaginian govern¬ 
ment meanwhile formally 
exiled him. 
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The arrival of Hannibal 
at the Seleucid court only 
worsened the deteriorat¬ 
ing situation in the east. It 
may be that the differences 
between the King and the 
Roman Senate were irrec¬ 
oncilable anyway, but the 
presence of the man who 
had understandably be¬ 
come Rome's worst night¬ 
mare could only guarantee 
Antiochus' protestations of 
friendship would not be 
believed. Ironically, Antio¬ 
chus was in fact resisting 
Hannibal's advice, since 
he had not yet decided he 
wanted to fight the Ro¬ 
mans at all, let alone send 
an invasion force to Italy, 
as Hannibal supposedly 
suggested. 

In 193, a Roman Sena¬ 
torial commission toured 
the east on a fact-finding 
mission, stopping in Ephe¬ 
sus among other places. 
Livy, Appian and Plutarch 
all record that there Scipio 
Africanus, who they claim 
was a member of the em¬ 
bassy, was able to inter¬ 
view his old adversary, 
asking him who he 
thought was the greatest 
general. Hannibal chose 
Alexander of Macedon, 
followed by Pyrrhus of 
Epirus, followed by him¬ 
self. When Scipio asked 
him what he would say 
had he, Hannibal, defeated 
him, Scipio, at Zama, the 
Carthaginian immediately 
answered he would in that 
case put himself first. 
Scipio was reportedly 
amused by the implied 
compliment. 

Though it's a delightful 
story, it's almost certainly 
apocryphal. The embassy 
may well have inter¬ 
viewed Hannibal in 
Ephesus in an attempt to 
ascertain Antiochus' inten¬ 
tions, but all the evidence 
is against Scipio having 
been part of it. 

More plausible is the 


report that in the same 
year Hannibal sent an 
agent, a Tyrian named 
Aristo, to Carthage to fo¬ 
ment revolution against 
the anti-Barcid faction and 
set the republic on an anti- 
Roman course. Aristo was, 
however, quickly discov¬ 
ered and fled, having ac¬ 
complished nothing more 
than further increasing 
Roman apprehensions 
about Antiochus. 

There is another, more 
doubtful story, reported 
by Nepos alone, that in 193 
Hannibal also sent his 
brother Mago to Italy, 
while he himself traveled 
to Africa to explore the 
possibilities of a Cartha¬ 
ginian uprising. 

In any case, in 192 the 
Aetolians captured the key 
port of Demetrius, and 
convinced that war was 
inevitable, Antiochus ans¬ 
wered their invitation to 
strike against Rome by 
sending an army to the 
Balkan peninsula. Hanni¬ 
bal is said to have urged 
the king to give him 10,000 
infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 
100 ships, with which he 
would stir up Carthage 
and then invade Italy. But 
those reports are certainly 
false or exaggerated, since 
it's difficult to believe 
Hannibal could imagine 
assaulting Italy with such 
a meager force. More like¬ 
ly, he suggested simply 
that an attempt be made to 
rouse Carthage as an ally 
against the Romans, a plan 
that would better align 
with Antiochus' probable 
war aims. 

Though Hannibal may 
have wanted revenge and 
the ultimate destruction of 
Rome, Antiochus appears 
to have been pursuing a 
more limited goal: assert¬ 
ing his equality as a 
Mediterranean power by 
rebuffing Rome in the 
Balkans. This divergence 


of aims may explain why 
Antiochus made so little 
use of the great captain 
during the war. 

Providing Hannibal 
with an army would have 
also stirred jealousy and 
discontent among the 
king's generals, and Greek 
troops would have been 
reluctant to serve under a 
"barbarian-," no matter 
what his reputation. 
Hannibal's sole command 
in the war, a naval squad¬ 
ron, was manned chiefly 
by non-Greeks. 

When Antiochus was 
booted out of Greece by 
M. Acilius Glabrio in the 
spring of 191, the naval 
war assumed a new im¬ 
portance, and later in the 
year the king sent Hanni¬ 
bal to Phoenicia to collect 
and bring north reinforce¬ 
ments for the main Seleu¬ 
cid fleet, then bottled up in 
Ephesus by the Romans 
and their major naval 
allies, the Rhodians. 

It's hard to avoid the 
impression Hannibal was 
sent simply to give him 
something to do, but per¬ 
haps his cultural affinity 
with the Phoenician sailors 
also played a role in An¬ 
tiochus' decision. What¬ 
ever the case, the king 
probably didn't expect 
Hannibal would actually 
be fighting a naval engage¬ 
ment on his own. 

Hannibal brought his 
ships north the following 
year, and in July and 
August, off Sid£ on the 
Pamphylian coast of Ana¬ 
tolia, he ran into a Rho¬ 
dian squadron sent to 
block him. Hannibal's 
force, which he formed 
into a line perpendicular 
to the shore to await the 
Rhodian attack, was com¬ 
posed of 10 triremes, 30 
quadriremes and quin- 
queremes, seven heavier 
ships and an unknown 
number of light, open¬ 


decked craft. The Rhodian 
squadron was inferior in 
number, consisting of only 
four triremes, 32 quadri¬ 
remes and two quin- 
queremes, but the skill of 
their sailors was legend¬ 
ary, while the Phoenician 
crews were unused to the 
heavier warships Antio¬ 
chus had ordered built 
after his experience with 
Roman boarding tactics 
the previous year. 

Actually, as the battle 
opened, the Rhodian 
nauarch Eudamus hardly 
displayed great skill. 
When he rounded a 
promontory and caught 
sight of the enemy forma¬ 
tion, he wheeled the lead¬ 
ing vessels in his column 
to the right, forming a line 
to the left, but failed to 
turn sharply enough, leav¬ 
ing insufficient room for 
his rear ships that were to 
form the left wing of his 
formation. As a result, 
confusion and congestion 
prevented the rapid de¬ 
ployment of half the Rho¬ 
dian line, and the nauarch 
found himself engaging 
the enemy left, command¬ 
ed by Hannibal, with only 
five ships. 

The Rhodians sorted 
themselves out, however, 
as captains sped their 
ships toward the action on 
the sea flank, and superior 
seamanship began to tell 
when Rhodian ramming 
tactics punched hole after 
hole in the Seleucid line. 
Hannibal's right and cen¬ 
ter were soon in serious 
trouble, and when the 
hard-pressed Eudamus 
finally signaled for help, 
ships from the victorious 
Rhodian left were able to 
come to his rescue. 

With the battle clearly 
lost, Hannibal began to 
retire and was followed by 
the rest of his fleet. 
Because of sickness among 
their rowers, the Rhodians 
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were unable to mount an 
effective pursuit and cap¬ 
tured only one heavy ves¬ 
sel. Still, Hannibal had 
been forced to retreat with 
more than half his ships 
disabled. 

Hannibal had been 
defeated in a serious en¬ 
gagement for only the sec¬ 
ond time in his life. The 
Battle of Side was a rela¬ 
tively small-scale affair in 
which not a single ship 
was sunk, but it was 
something of a turning 
point in the war in that it 
prevented the linkup of 
the two Seleucid fleets. 
Antiochus' hopes for nu¬ 
merical superiority over 
the Romans in heavy war¬ 
ships limped eastward, 
and he would miss Han¬ 
nibal's squadron at the 
decisive Battle of Myon- 
nesus a month later (even 
though the utter stupidity 
of the Roman admiral L. 
Aemilius Regillus gave 
the Seleucid fleet an edge 
in overall numbers). 

The war was ended in 
early 189 with Antiochus' 
defeat at Magnesia in Asia 
Minor. Hannibal does not 
seem to have been present 
at the battle, and it must 
be concluded that for 
whatever reason the King 
did not want him there. 
Antiochus had been at¬ 
tempting to negotiate with 
the Scipio brothers since 
they crossed to Asia, and 
he may have decided the 
presence of Hannibal 
would be a hindrance to 
those efforts. The presence 
of the Carthaginian with 
the army would also like¬ 
ly arouse the jealousy of 
the exclusively Greek offi¬ 
cer corps, and would cer¬ 
tainly detract from the 
King's glory: public opin¬ 
ion would forever attrib¬ 
ute any victory to the 
advice of Hannibal. Fur¬ 
ther, Antiochus may well 
have decided that with an 


army more than twice the 
size of the Roman he did 
not need any help, even 
from the man who had 
more experience fighting 
legions than any other in 
the world. 

The peace settlement 
included a demand for the 
surrender of the Cartha¬ 
ginian, but the Romans do 
not seem to have been all 
that seriously concerned, 
probably because of the 
generous attitude of Sci¬ 
pio Africanus. Hannibal 
may have already fled 
before the battle, deciding 
from his own experiences 
that once Antiochus lost 
the naval war he was ulti¬ 
mately doomed; this 
would explain his absence 
at Magnesia. In any case, 
he escaped first to Gortyn 
on Crete, and apparently 
soon after traveled to 
Armenia, where he advis¬ 
ed King Artaxias on the 
founding of his new capi¬ 
tal city, Artaxata. 

Hannibal's stay in 
Armenia was a brief one. 
He soon moved to Bithy- 
nia on the Black Sea coast, 
probably at the invitation 
of King Prusias, who 
sometime around 186 be¬ 
gan a war with his major 
Anatolian rival, Eumenes 
II of Pergamum. Eumenes 
was a loyal client of 
Rome, an ally in the war 
against Antiochus, and 
Hannibal was thus afford¬ 
ed the opportunity to 
carry on, albeit indirectly, 
the struggle against his 
old adversary. 

No account of the land 
war survives, but Hanni¬ 
bal won a naval battle 
against a numerically su¬ 
perior Pergamene fleet by 
resorting to an odd strata¬ 
gem. He collected aboard 
his ships pots filled with 
poisonous snakes, and 
when the enemy pressed 
him too closely, he had 
the pots hurled aboard 


their ships, causing panic 
among the crews. The 
Pergamene fleet, includ¬ 
ing Eumenes himself, 
escaped capture only by 
fleeing to fortifications 
they had erected on a 
nearby shore. 

With neither side 
apparently able to gain an 
advantage, both Prusias 
and Eumenes appealed to 
Rome, and in 183 Quinc- 
tius Flaminius arrived to 
impose a settlement. Whe¬ 
ther on instructions from 
the Senate or his own ini¬ 
tiative, he demanded from 
Prusias the surrender of 
Hannibal. Seeking to 
avoid violating at least the 
letter of the law of hospi¬ 
tality, Prusias left it to the 
Romans to capture the 
Carthaginian themselves, 
and they surrounded his 
house with troops. 


Prior to 1941, Nazi 
Germany had little need 
for mobile tank destroy¬ 
ers. Their standard Mk. Ill 
and IV tanks held their 
own against the French 
and British opponents 
they encountered in the 
West. After the Wehrmacht 
stormed into the USSR 
that summer, however, 
the situation changed dra¬ 
matically. 

The much acclaimed 
Soviet T-34 presented the 
first serious obstacle to the 
previously unstoppable 
panzers. Direct blasts 
from the T-34s' long-bar¬ 
reled armament stopped 
the best the Germans had 
to offer. 


Hannibal had provided 
for a number of secret 
exits in case of just such a 
contingency, but discover¬ 
ing every one was guard¬ 
ed, he committed suicide 
by taking poison. At the 
end, according to Livy 
and Plutarch, he pro¬ 
claimed: "Let us relieve 
the Roman people of their 
long anxiety, since they 
find it tedious to wait for 
the death of an old man." 

One of the greatest cap¬ 
tains in history was dead, 
needlessly, at the age of 
63. Ironically, his old rival 
Scipio Africanus died in 
the same year, himself an 
exile from his mother city. 
Thirty-seven years later 
Carthage itself would fol¬ 
low her most famous son 
into extinction, also at the 
hands of Rome. 

— Richard M. Berthold 


One of the German 
vehicles then already in 
service and also well-suit¬ 
ed for tank destroying 
was the Sturmgeschutz III 
(StuG III). The StuG III 
was an "assault gun" that 
had been developed for 
the artillery. It featured 
the Mk.III chassis and a 
turretless superstructure 
with 50mm armor plating. 
The most widely pro¬ 
duced versions of the 
-StuG III carried the 75mm 
armament of the Mk.IV 
panzers. 

Until late-1943, StuG 
Ills remained under the 
control of the artillery 
arm; after that, the panz¬ 
er force was given con- 
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Two examples of German attempts to develop a tank destroyer in World War II. The first, the Nashorn (left), was a failure; the 
second, the Jagdpanther, was a complete success. Both these vehicles are on display at the US Army Ordnance Museum at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Maryland. Photos courtesy of the author. 


trol. Assault artillery bri¬ 
gades were soon formed, 
and each held 45 StuG 
Ills, along with a small 
infantry detachment. 
This put the assault guns 
in the direct path of 
enemy tank formations, 
where the tank destroy¬ 
ers' true destructive cap¬ 
abilities could be fully 
utilized. By early 1944, 
nearly 20,000 enemy 
tanks had fallen prey to 
the fire of the StuG Ills. 

It was also during 1943 
that the first German ar¬ 
mored fighting vehicles 
appeared mounting the 
dreaded 88mm anti-tank 
gun — the Panzerjager 
III/IV Hornisse (Hornet). 
At Hitler's insistence, that 
name was changed to 
Nashorn (Rhinoceros), to 
make it sound more ag¬ 
gressive to both the Ger¬ 
man public and the ene¬ 
my. 

The Nashorn, though, 
hardly lived up to its 
thick-skinned namesake, 
since its armor plating 
was a woefully inade¬ 
quate 10mm to 30mm. Its 
high superstructure also 
made the Nashorn a con¬ 
spicuous target. Only 473 
were built, as it quickly 
became apparent this 
first-generation 88mm 
gun carrier was not the 


answer Germany was 
looking for. 

The next tank destroy¬ 
er, the Panzerjager Elefant 
(Elephant), was designed 
to correct the Nashorn's 
glaring faults. With a 
weight of 66.9 tons, an 
even more powerful ver¬ 
sion of the 88mm gun for 
its armament, and armor 
up to 200mm in critical 
areas, the Elefant was des¬ 
tined to be the ultimate 
tank destroyer — at least 
that's how the German 
high command envi¬ 
sioned it. 

The Elefant's first major 
action was at Kursk in July 
1943. Because of its mas¬ 
sive armor protection and 
firepower (it could knock 
out a T-34 from three miles 
off), it was thought to be 
the perfect vehicle to lead 
the assault against the 
Soviet defenses there. 
With German infantry 
swarming around them, 
the Elefants crashed head- 
on into the blistering fire 
of the Soviets. Nothing 
could pierce their armor — 
which in essence proved 
to be their downfall. 

Because they could not 
stop the Elefants, the 
Soviets allowed them to 
go by while concentrating 
on annihilating the accom¬ 
panying infantry. Event¬ 


ually, the Elefants were 
alone and were then des¬ 
troyed by the simple expe¬ 
dient of torching flame¬ 
throwers into their vent¬ 
ilation shafts. In another 
incredible oversight, the 
Elefants had been de¬ 
signed without a single 
machinegun to ward off 
enemy infantry. 

The failure of the 
Kursk operation left the 
German panzer forces a 
shambles. The high com¬ 
mand now worked in 
earnest to at last develop a 
sensible mount for the 
88mm gun. Using what 
was already available in 
the way of materials and 
designs, they finally 
developed a tank destroy¬ 
er with the best of every¬ 
thing. 

The chassis of the Mk.V 
Panther tank, with its 
interleaved wheel design 
and smooth ride, was cho¬ 
sen as the base. To that 
strong foundation, a low, 
sloped, sleek superstruc¬ 
ture was attached. The 
armor was up to 120mm 
in places. A powerful 
88mm L/71 anti-tank gun 
was the main armament, 
along with a machinegun 
to avoid a repetition of the 
Elefant debacle. The 
weight was a moderate 
but suitable 44.8 tons. 


Preliminary manufac¬ 
ture began in December 
1943 on the Panzerjager 
Panther (as it was first 
known), and by May 1944, 
after undergoing a name 
change to Jagdpanther 
(Hunting Panther), the 
vehicle was put into full 
production. 

The Hunting Panthers 
were deployed in heavy 
tank-destroyer battalions 
of 30 machines each. 
Usually controlled by 
corps or higher headquar¬ 
ters, they could be moved 
to the places where the 
enemy armor threat was 
greatest. 

The Hunting Panthers 
were a complete success. 
For example, on 30 July 
1944, in no more than a 
minute's time, three Jagd- 
panthers from the 654th 
Heavy Anti-Tank Battalion 
knocked out eight British 
Churchill tanks. Germany 
had at last found its ulti¬ 
mate tank destroyer. 

Unfortunately for Ber¬ 
lin, only 382 of these re¬ 
markable weapons were 
ever constructed. Heavy 
Allied strategic bombing 
of German industry 
dashed hopes for the 150- 
per-month production 
schedule that had origi¬ 
nally been planned. 

— Michael S. Burner 
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The Seven Weeks War 

by Paul Dangel 


[Ed's Note: Throughout this article and its sidebars, 
Austrian and Saxon units are shown in plain text, 
Prussian units are in italics.] 

Background 

July 3, 1866, 10:00 p.m. Despite being 10 miles 
from the Koniggratz battlefield, the town of Horitz 
did not escape the effects of the war. Its open areas 
became camps for thousands of leg weary Prussian 
soldiers who arrived too late to join the fighting. 
Horses and hundreds of wagons congested the 
streets. In the town's buildings every inch of usable 
floor, bed and table space was crammed with 
wounded men from both sides. 

When King Wilhelm I of Prussia and his royal 
entourage arrived, seeking quarters for the night, 
he was informed a house would have to be cleared 
of wounded to make room. To his credit, Wilhelm 
refused to have any of the wounded suffer further 
discomfort. Thus the King of Prussia spent the 
night of his nation's most glorious victory to date 
on a makeshift bed constructed from a table top, 
two chairs, and sofa cushions. The others of the 
royal entourage had to fend for themselves. 

One late arriver was Otto von Bismarck, who 
during his search for a resting place fell into a 
manure pile before eventually finding escape from 
the rain in a covered market place. In spite of the 
magnificent victory at Koniggratz, Bismarck felt lit¬ 
tle jubilation. For most of the day, it had appeared 
this war, which had resulted from his own diplo¬ 
macy, would be decided by superior Austrian 
artillery. The morning attacks had gone so badly 
that retreat seemed the only real option. In the end, 
it had only been Gen. Helmuth von Moltke's 
unflappable resolve that held the Prussians in place 
until mid-afternoon reinforcements arrived to turn 
the tide. 

Still, Bismarck could feel no joy — defeat had 
loomed too large. The stakes were high; riding on 
the battle's outcome was Prussia's transformation 
into a major European power. 

In 1866, the word "Germany" only had mean¬ 
ing as a geographical term. The country we know 
today was divided into many smaller kingdoms, 
duchies, and various other states. All those entities 
were formed into an organization known as the 
German Confederation, which had its roots in the 


post-Napoleonic Congress of Vienna. The Confed¬ 
eration's purpose was to function something like a 
pan-German UN, an arbiter of dynastic claims, ter¬ 
ritorial disputes, etc. But that Confederation 
encompassed far more territory than the Germany 
of our day. 

Austria was the largest and most powerful 
member of the Confederation, with the clout of a 
European great power. At the time, Austria was 
itself an empire, but not yet the "Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian Empire" of World War I. (The instability 
caused by the Seven Weeks War forced Vienna to 
buy peace with the Hungarian Magyars by creat¬ 
ing a dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, in 1867.) 

Despite her military losses to France and the 
new Italian Kingdom in 1859, Austria was still seen 
as the most powerful nation in central Europe. Its 
Emperor, Franz Joseph, had at his disposal a large 
but diverse population, rich in talent and military 
experience. Franz Joseph saw himself as the leader 
of Germanic central Europe, and the protector of 
the smaller German states to the north. 

Prussia, the other leading power in the Con¬ 
federation, was still a kingdom; the title "Kaiser" 
(emperor) was not bestowed on a Prussian monarch 
until 1871. Though much smaller in land mass and 
population than Austria, Prussia's role in the Con¬ 
federation increasingly became one of spoiler to any 
Austrian proposals that would enhance Vienna's 
popularity or prestige among the other members. 

By 1850, this growing Austro-Prussian rivalry 
nearly erupted into war over the succession of 
rulers in Flesse-Cassel. Austrian and Bavarian 
troops quickly mobilized and entered the disputed 
territory. Prussia's mobilization was too slow, and 
its leaders lacked the confidence to bluff their way 
along until the army was ready. Before a shot was 
fired, Prussia backed down and acceded to all 
Austrian demands. This humiliation was a deep 
blow to Prussian pride, and her military swore to 
be ready for the next confrontation. 

The lesson Prussia learned was the benefit of a 
rapid, efficient mobilization. The military was reor¬ 
ganized to provide the maximum number of sol¬ 
diers within days of the mobilization order. The 
Prussian staffs also carefully studied the conduct of 
the Austrian military in its Italian wars during the 
1850s. 
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The Danish War of 1864, fought over the 
Schleswig-Holstein duchies, found Austria and 
Prussia allied against Denmark. Though the 
Prussians played only a minor role, the conflict 
provided them the opportunity to gain valuable 
combat experience and to directly compare their 
mastery of the art of war with that of their Aus¬ 
trian "allies." 

Prussians had not been in battle since the 
Napoleonic Wars, while the Austrians were thor¬ 
oughly combat tested. The Prussians therefore took 
every possible lesson to heart, always with the idea 
the ultimate test would come later against their 
Austrian rival. 

The outcome of the Danish War, which placed 
Schleswig and Holstein under joint military occu¬ 
pation by Austria and Prussia, seemed to breathe 
new life into the Confederation. More importantly, 
however, the war showed the Prussians' master 
foreign policy engineer, Bismarck, two things. First, 
he realized Prussia's military, if mobilized quickly 
enough, was on a par with, if not yet superior to, 
Austria's. Second, he understood that since the 
great powers had stood by while little Denmark 
was stripped of two of its provinces, they would 
verbally protest, but not actively oppose, the spread 
of Prussian hegemony in north-central Europe. 


The question of who would rule the newly 
seized Schleswig-Holstein territories quickly divid¬ 
ed the Confederation, and that crisis provided 
Bismarck with the opportunity to force the lesser 
German states to choose between Prussia and 
Austria. To his disappointment, though, the most 
important states — Hanover, Bavaria, and Saxony 
— sided with Austria. But even that didn't overly 
trouble Bismarck once he realized a divided 
Confederation would eventually fall into a war that 
could further Prussian aggrandizement. 

In the early spring of 1866, both Austria and 
Prussia began their war preparations, even while 
negotiations to settle the Schleswig-Holstein ques¬ 
tion continued. Prussia finally moved into the terri¬ 
tories, occupied fortresses and ejected the Austrian 
garrisons. Austria demanded the Confederation 
declare war on Prussia, while Prussia called for the 
dissolution of the Confederation itself. On 14 June, 
the Confederation, led by Austria, Saxony, Han¬ 
over, and Bavaria, declared war on Prussia. Berlin 
returned the favor the next day. 

Plans & Counterplans 

As chief of the Prussian General Staff, 
Helmuth von Moltke spent the pre-war years 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Austrian Army Organization 


Infantry 

The typical Austrian infantryman was a conscript 
whose commitment to the military lasted 10 years. The 
first three of those were spent in active service, the next 
five in a semi-active or "furlough" status (during which 
he was expected to attend 30 days annual training), and 
the last two years in the reserves. Exemptions were avail¬ 
able for the educated, and the wealthy could afford to 
buy substitutes, which had the overall effect of lowering 
the infantry's quality. 

Several languages and a half-dozen dialects were 
spoken within the empire, which weakened unit cohe¬ 
sion. It was not unusual for an officer not to speak the 
language of his unit's rank and file. Multilingual non¬ 
commissioned officers were a rare and jealously guarded 
commodity. 

The line infantry were armed with the Lorenz 1852 
rifled muzzle-loader. This weapon's accuracy and rate of 
fire was comparable to the rifled muskets used by the 
armies in the American Civil War. By 1866, there was a 
growing movement in the Austrian army to convert to 
breech-loaders, but it didn't come in time for the Seven 
Weeks War. 

Artillery 

In the 1860s, Austrian artillery was world renowned 
for numbers, training, and an openness to advanced tech¬ 
nology. By the end of 1864, nearly all smoothbore pieces 
had been replaced by 4- and 8-pounder rifled muzzle- 
loaders. These guns were effective at ranges up to 2.5 
miles. Their crews were thoroughly drilled in all aspects of 
their science and were often hired by other countries as 
trainers. 



gaining acceptance, but the number of such guns avail¬ 
able was still too small to have an effect on the battle¬ 
field. Most of these guns were of large calibre and rele¬ 
gated to fortress duty. 

In the Seven Weeks War, several smoothbore guns 
were used as rocket launchers. Their barrels served as 
rocket launching tubes for one or sometimes two such 
projectiles. How effective they were was unreported. 

Cavalry 

This was the elite combat arm of the Austrian armed 
forces. Its outstanding performance in the Italian wars of 
the 1840s and '50s made it the envy of mounted force 
commanders around the world. 

Light units (Uhlans, Hussars, and Dragoons) were 
armed with saber, lance, pistol or light-infantry rifle. 
Heavy units (which had been termed "Cuirassiers" until 
that piece of body army was discarded) were mounted 
on larger horses and carried heavy sabers. 

The key to the cavalry's success in the Italian and 
Danish wars lay in their aggressive and intelligent uti¬ 
lization. Both light and heavy units excelled at scouting, 
raiding and interdiction. On the battlefield they were 
concentrated in reserves for exploitation and pursuit. 

In the Seven Weeks War, Benedek kept a tight rein 
on his cavalry, and though they still outperformed their 
opponents, they were under-utilized. By contrast. 
Archduke Albert's confidence in his cavalry made them 
an essential element in his triumph over the Italians. 

Austrian Tactics, 1866 

It was not unusual for Austrian-to-Prussian combat 
loss ratios to reach 2-, 3-, and even 4-to-l. The needle-gun is 
always given as the reason for the disparity, but that 
weapon was only part of the story. Austrian battlefield tac¬ 
tics presented the perfect conditions for the use of the nee¬ 
dle-gun, or for that matter any late-19th century weapon. 

As the beginning of the Second Italian War (1859), 
against the Second Empire of Napoleon III and his Italian 
allies, the Austrians were strong advocates of defensive 
firepower. They especially relied on their Lorenz rifled- 
muskets, which were accurate at long ranges. 

The French at the time were going through one of 
their victory-via-cold-steel phases. When the two sys¬ 
tems met, it was the cold steel of the bayonet that defeat¬ 
ed the Austrian rifle volleys at both Magenta and 
Solferino. The Austrians reacted to those defeats by tak¬ 
ing the military system that had defeated them as their 
own. They became enamored of a tactical philosophy 
centered on all-out charges with leveled bayonets. 

What the Austrians had misunderstood was that 
their tactics failed not because those of the French were 
better, but because Austrian soldiers didn't know how to 
use their weapons properly. The typical Austrian 
infantryman had little real training with his musket, and 
as a result tended to fire high. The French were able to 
charge to victory underneath what should have been a 
devastating hail of fire. Before officers could react, the 
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points of the French bayonets were upon them. 

The new Austrian philosophy dictated that battles 
were won by artillery preparation and all-out infantry 
charges, exploited by cavalry at the decisive moment. 
There was no place in this doctrine for drawn-out fire- 
fights. 

The "battalion charge" was a formation composed of 
a 1,000 men in column, with a 50-man frontage. This for¬ 
mation was supposed to bulldoze its way through any 
enemy line. 

A hint of what would happen in the Seven Weeks 
War was seen in the Danish War of 1864, when the 
Austrians first put their new offensive methods into 
practice. Losses were severe, especially among officers. 
Prussian participation in the war was limited, but their 
losses were far less in comparable combats. The Aus¬ 
trians saw their eventual victory in that one-sided con¬ 
flict as proof their new tactics were correct. 

The Seven Weeks War showed those tactics to be dis¬ 
astrous. Benedek had realized that by the end of June, just 
before the Battle of Koniggratz. At the Battle of Gitschin, 


Count Clam-Gallas (1st Corps) and Crown Prince Albert 
of Saxony used purely defensive tactics. There, to counter 
the high volume of needle-gun fire, Austrian soldiers 
were broken into fire teams of three or four men. One 
man, the best shot, would fire while the other two or three 
reloaded weapons for him. That technique, along with 
devastating artillery support, turned back several 
Prussian attacks, and Gitschin might have been an 
Austrian victory but for serious command problems. 

At Koniggratz, Benedek wanted to fight a defensive 
battle until the odds were so great in his favor a counter¬ 
attack would be guaranteed success. Indeed, the Prussian 
1st Army was completely stopped by his defensive array. 
But when disaster struck and the Austrian 1st and 6th 
Corps were forced to counterattack prematurely, the bay¬ 
onet charge doctrine spontaneously reappeared. The 
columns were formed, advanced bravely and even had 
some momentary successes, but in the end the result was 
predictable — they were routed. Their losses were hor¬ 
rendous, and the battle's final casualty ratio became typi¬ 
cal when compared to others in the war. 


Prussian Army Organization 


i 


Infantry 

In 1866, the only thing keeping the Prussian foot sol¬ 
dier from being the finest in Europe was a lack of combat 
experience. Prior to the 1864 Danish War, Prussians had 
not fought since 1815. Even the war against Denmark 
failed to expose enough men to the rigors of prolonged 
combat to make a difference in the overall quality of the 
army. Setting aside the experience factor, however, the 
average Prussian infantryman was still 
disciplined, educated and patriotic, quali¬ 
ties generally lacking in his Austrian 
opponents. 

At the age of 19 every Prussian male, 
almost without exception, entered the 
military and remained on active service 
for three years. The next five years were 
spent in the reserves, during which time 
he took part in annual maneuvers. After 
completing his reserve service, he became 
part of the Landwehr (national guard) for 
11 more years. This system allowed Prus¬ 
sia to draw on a vast organized pool of 
indoctrinated soldiers, from ages 19 to 38. 

By 1866 the needle-gun was the stan¬ 
dard infantry weapon of all line regi¬ 
ments, with most Landwehr units slated to 
receive the breech-loaders before the end 
of the war. 

Cavalry 

The start of the Seven Weeks War 
found Prussia's cavalry in a state of tran¬ 
sition. Before the 1860s, individual regi¬ 
ments had been assigned to infantry 
brigades. Much like French tank doctrine 
in 1940, Prussian cavalry was not meant 


to be concentrated as an independent force on or off the 
battlefield. But during the 1860s a movement began, led 
by the Red Prince (Frederick Charles), to remodel the cav¬ 
alry along Napoleonic lines. In this system, cavalry was to 
be used aggressively and en masse on the battlefield. At 
other times it would operate independently to perform 
reconnaissance and screening operations. 

When the war with Austria began, the Prussian caval- 
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ry had not completed its conversion, which explains its 
mixed and lackluster performance. 

Artillery 

This was the least effective of Prussia's service arms. 
Conservative attitudes retarded progress in the years 
prior to 1860. Only when the superiority of rifled guns 
was demonstrated in the American Civil War and the 
Danish War did the Prussian military slowly begin to 
reform its artillery units. 

Fortunately for Prussia, the Krupp family was able to 
supply it with some of the most advanced cast-steel 
rifled cannons. Still, the changeover didn't occur rapidly 
enough. By the time the war began, over a third of 
Prussia's field artillery still consisted of 12-pounder 
smoothbores that were adequate in defensive situations, 
but worthless against rifled guns at longer ranges. 

Hardware was only part of the problem. Prussian 
doctrine for artillery would have given Austria an 
advantage even if every Prussian gun had been a rifled 
breech-loader. The preservation of every artillery piece 
was held so critical that battery commanders were loath 
to risk their guns under any circumstances. This caused 
the artillery to be sited at extreme ranges, where they 
they could play little effective part in offensive opera¬ 
tions. 

The one exception to this in the war was the aggres¬ 
sive utilization of the 2nd Army's reserve artillery by 
Count Hohenlohe at Koniggratz, an action for which he 
was severely criticized after the war. 

Prussian Tactics, 1866 

The battlefield tactics used by Prussia's army through¬ 
out the Seven Weeks War were the result of years of 
observation and analysis of those used by other armies in 
recent conflicts. For instance, from Austria's war against 
the French and Sardinians in 1859, the Prussians learned 
their enemy's reliance on defensive firepower could be 
undone by mobile, hard-hitting French assault columns. 
(The Austrians also learned that, but came to different 
and ultimately disastrous conclusions about what it 
meant.) 

The American Civil War showed that taking the offen¬ 
sive against a defender armed with accurate weaponry 
was costly in lives lost. The Prussians realized that such a 
war of attrition as had been waged by the Union was not 
possible for them, since their neighbors, especially 
Austria, had much larger populations. 


Finally, the Danish War of 1864 provided the Prus¬ 
sians an opportunity to observe Austrian doctrine, and 
to put into practice their own methodology and make 
any needed corrections. 

Those years of study had by 1866 produced a tactical 
doctrine based on the rifle company as its maneuver and 
fire element. When a battalion was deployed for combat, 
its component companies were placed in column. 
Theoretically, the battalion would be deployed in suffi¬ 
cient cover to protect it from enemy fire. 

When the battalion advanced, the lead company 
would move ahead in skirmish (or "open") order. When 
the enemy was encountered, this skirmishing company 
would be reinforced with one or more companies from 
the battalion column. Those deployed companies would 
move against the enemy using rapid needle-gun fire, tak¬ 
ing advantage of terrain wherever possible. If the enemy 
didn't retreat from this fire, more companies would be 
fed into the fight and the volume of fire thus increased. If 
the enemy made an advance, the deployed companies 
could withdraw onto the battalion's main body for sup¬ 
port and covering fire. 

This system allowed the commander on the spot the 
greatest flexibility, and it required that he take the initia¬ 
tive and trust his own judgment. Fortunately for Prussia, 
most of its company and battalion commanders were up 
to the challenge. However, not all Prussian regimental 
commanders embraced this new and flexible system. 
There were those for whom this method of fighting 
seemed to jeopardize control over their jealously guard¬ 
ed commands. 

During the Seven Weeks War, it wasn't unusual to see 
some Prussian units fight using the methods described 
above while their neighboring units fought with their 
men in line, standing shoulder to shoulder as in Napol¬ 
eonic times. At Koniggratz, several Prussian regiments of 
the Elbe Army fought the Saxons as though they were re¬ 
fighting the wars of the 18th century. The units deployed 
in line and advanced against the enemy with only a light 
covering of skirmishers. When within range, they fired 
their needle-guns in controlled company-by-company 
volleys. The conservatives claimed such volley fire was 
necessary to keep the men from expending their ammu¬ 
nition too quickly, as they would if allowed to fire at 
will. As it turned out, few Prussian soldiers fired more 
than 40 rounds during the entire battle. 


The Needle Gun: Fad & Fiction 


Though breech-loading rifles had been around for 
some 200 years before 1866, it wasn't until the middle of 
the 19th century that technology made them practical 
weapons. 

In 1824, Johann Dreyse had begun designing a rifle 
that could be loaded at its trigger-end by means of a slid¬ 
ing-locking bolt. Twelve years later, he had a full working 
model of his Zundnadelgewehr, or needle-gun. The Prus¬ 
sian army accepted his design in 1841, and over the years 


it gradually replaced their muzzle-loading firearms. 

The mechanics of the needle-gun were quite simple. 
By pulling back the bolt to open the breech, the needle 
moved back, simultaneously compressing the spring 
behind it. With the bolt pulled back all the way, the needle 
and spring were locked (that is, the rifle was now cocked). 
The cartridge was composed of a paper cylinder with a 
bullet, a small detonator behind it, and a powder charge 
behind that. To load the gun, the cartridge was inserted 
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(bullet end first, of course) into the open chamber and the 
bolt slid forward and locked, thus closing the breech. 

When the trigger was pulled, the spring behind the 
needle was released and the needle driven forward 
through the paper and powder charge, and into the deto¬ 
nator. If the needle wasn't blunt, or if the spring wasn't 
too worn, the detonator would explode, igniting the 
powder charge. In theory, a trained soldier could load 
and fire the weapon up to five or six times a minute. 

Part of the attractiveness of the needle-gun was that 
existing muzzle-loaders could be converted into breech¬ 
loaders by adding the new breech mechanism. 

By the time of the Danish War of 1864, the needle- 
gun was being used by all Prussian troops committed to 
the fighting. Its effects went unnoticed by the world 
because of the dominant role played in that war by 
Austrian forces still armed with muzzle-loaders. 

I In the Seven Weeks War, the needle-gun finally got 

its recognition. However, British and American newspa¬ 
per correspondents exaggerated the weapon's perfor¬ 
mance and effects to fantastic proportions. One Amer¬ 
ican reporter claimed it was "a repeater with the range 
and accuracy of a Kentucky rifle." 

Others reported the mere sight of one needle-gun¬ 
armed Prussian was enough to put "an entire Austrian 
corps to flight." 

In the autumn after the Seven Weeks War, the British 
army conducted controlled tests with 100 needle-guns, 
and found it was not quite so formidable. It was true it 
took only about five seconds to load and fire the weapon, 
but after repeated firings the bolt action became difficult 
to slide and the interval between firings thereby in¬ 
creased. This verified earlier reports claiming Prussian 
soldiers were seen forcing the bolts on their rifles with 
rocks and pieces of wood. Whether due to the build up of 
heat or wear, the weapon's bolt could only be worked by 
a man of above average strength once it had been fired 
several times. 

The internal mechanism of the needle-gun was inade¬ 


quate to contain the gases needed to propel the bullet. In 
other words, the breech leaked so badly the bullet's veloci¬ 
ty and range varied widely from one discharge to the next. 

The needle-gun was supposed to have a muzzle 
velocity of 1,000 feet per second, and was usually sighted 
to 600 yards. The British study showed its effective range 
to be around 400 yards, and at longer range its hitting 
power was barely adequate. (By comparison, the 
Austrian Lorenz muzzle-loader had an maximum range 
of 1,000 yards.) This problem was especially prevalent 
with converted muzzle-loaders. 

The firing needle itself was found to go blunt after 
only 10-12 firings. A blunt or broken needle dramatically 
increased the chances of a misfire. Replacing the needle 
was a time consuming task, and on the battlefield it was 
easier to discard the weapon for another. 

Less frequently, the spring that drove the needle into 
the cartridge would "get mushy" if the weapon were kept 
cocked for a long time. It was usually beyond the capabil¬ 
ity of the average soldier to replace a "spent" spring. 

Finally, the tests showed the needle-gun to be a far 
more temperamental weapon than the muzzle-loaders of 
the day. It required more maintenance and was more 
prone to "breakage." 

On the positive side, the British concluded the nee¬ 
dle-gun was unsurpassed as a defensive firearm. Its bear¬ 
er could fire from any position and from any type of 
cover without exposing himself while reloading. It was 
much easier to use as a firearm in close combat than were 
the muzzle-loaders. It also had a tremendous psychologi¬ 
cal impact on opponents who were unfamiliar with its 
shortcomings. 

Was it, then, the needle-gun that won the Seven 
Weeks War? Surely Dreyse's invention had an impact, 
but the war was really an example of the triumph of 
superior leadership, not superior technology. A Russian 
observer, scoffing at the role of the needle-gun in the 
war, said: "It was not the needle-gun by itself that won 
the victories of 1866, but the men who carried it." 
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(Continued from page 13) 

preparing plans for war with Austria. Surprisingly, 
those plans called for Prussia to remain on the 
defensive. With their highly efficient mobilization 
and excellent railway systems, the Prussian armies 
would react to any Austrian invasion. Silesia was 
to be lightly defended, while other forces concen¬ 
trated in Lusatia for the defense of Berlin. 

If the Austrians attacked Silesia, Prussia would 
respond by invading Bohemia and capturing 
Prague. If the Austrians made their main effort 
over the mountains into Lusatia and toward Berlin, 
the Prussian army would withdraw before them, 
looking for opportunities to attack their exposed 
east and west flanks. 

The armies of Austria's south and west Ger¬ 
man allies (totaling about 100,000 men) were 
another danger Moltke couldn't ignore. Holding 
them in check until the main enemy army was 


defeated would require two of the nine Prussian 
corps. 

In spite of this initial defensive posture, it was 
Bismarck who provided von Moltke with the 
opportunity to go over to the attack immediately. 
He accomplished that by concluding a mutual 
defense treaty with the Italians, who were looking 
to evict the Austrians from their strongholds in 
Venice and Verona. Bismarck thus forced the 
Austrians to fight a war on two fronts. Guarding 
their "back door" would cost the Austrians three of 
their 10 corps. The expected Austrian offensive had 
been weakened by nearly a third before it even 
began. Perhaps just as important as the dilution of 
Austrian numbers was the fact Archduke Albert, 
one of their most competent senior officers, was 
assigned to command the Italian theater. 

Moltke was flexible enough to grasp the open¬ 
ing provided by Bismarck's diplomacy. Without 


The West German Campaign 


When war was declared on 15 June 1866, Prussia 
faced not only Austria, but also a conglomeration of 
Vienna's allies made up of west and south German states. 
Together, those allies were able to field a combined army 
of over 100,000. While the quality of that army varied 
from unit to unit, and its effectiveness depended com¬ 
pletely on the doubtful cooperation of half-a-dozen rulers, 
its potential as a threat to Berlin could not be ignored by 
von Moltke. Yet the field marshal couldn't spare signifi¬ 
cant units to watch the west when he needed every man 
to offset Austria's numerical superiority on the main 
front. Even after hostilities began, von Moltke denuded 
his western forces to help form the Elbe Army. 

Prussian General von Falckenstein 
was given the unenviable task of hold¬ 
ing Austria's German allies in check. He 
had to do that with a mixed force of 
about 50,000 troops scattered from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, and from the Baltic 
coast to the Main River. Not all those 
soldiers were Prussian first line regu¬ 
lars; many were Landwehr reserves, 
fortress garrisons, and some newly 
acquired minor allies. 

The Prussian forces involved were 
composed of three divisions: one in the 
their Rhine territories under Gen. Beyer, 
one in Westphalia under Gen. Goben, 
and the third in Holstein under Gen. 

Manteuffel. 

The only comfort Falckenstein 
could take was the fact his adversaries 
were as dispersed as he, and lacked a 
unifying command to bring their forces 
together. 

Hanover was seen as the most im¬ 
mediate danger. It was closest to impor¬ 


tant industrial and political centers, and it had a military j 

reputation as long and illustrious as Prussia's own. 

Hesse-Cassel, while it had only a small army, was 
also considered a threat because of its proximity to 
Prussia's Rhine territories. Its tiny but well-led army 
could serve as a nucleus for the other allies' less stable 
contingents. 

Bavaria had a large army that was commanded by 
one of the most respected soldiers in Europe, Prince 
Charles. Fortunately for Prussia, though, Bavaria was dis¬ 
tant from her critical areas, and showed little enthusiasm 
for the war. 

Falckenstein realized he had to move quickly. 
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hesitation, he altered his original scheme, even 
after its wheels had already begun to turn, and 
decided to invade Bohemia before the Austrians 
were completely ready. 

It was in the first of many dangerous gambles in 
this war. Instead of leaving two corps to hold back 
the Hanoverians, Bavarians, and Saxons, he took the 
entire 8th Corps and half the 7th, and formed them 
into the Army of the Elbe, under Gen. Herwarth. 
Moltke felt an early attack into Bohemia with as 
many troops as possible might provide a knock-out 
blow before the Austrian allies could make their 
presence felt. Prussian intelligence indicated six of 
the Austrian corps were concentrating at Olmiitz, in 
Moravia. This presaged an Austrian offensive 
against Prussian Silesia, and that would leave only 
one Austrian corps, the 1st, to hold Bohemia. 

Moltke's altered plans placed the new Elbe 
Army and the 1st Army on the Saxon borders. 


poised for a rapid attack against that kingdom 
before it could be reinforced by the Austrians. 
Once Saxony was secured, those two armies would 
invade western Bohemia and march for the town of 
Gitschin, in north-central Bohemia. Prince Fred¬ 
erick Charles, the "Red Prince," would command 
the 1st Army, which was composed of the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and most of the Cavalry Corps. The Elbe Army 
would protect the 1st Army's southern flank and be 
in a position to attack into Bohemia if that became 
necessary. 

The 2nd Army, under the Crown Prince Fred¬ 
erick Wilhelm, was deployed along the northeast¬ 
ern Bohemian border and in Silesia. Its four corps, 
the 1st, 5th, 6th and Guard, were to traverse the 
mountains via widely separated passes that pre¬ 
cluded mutual support. Once through the moun¬ 
tains, the 2nd Army would push on to a juncture 
with the 1st and Elbe Armies at Gitschin. 


before the Austrian allies could fully mobilize. Each of 
them had to be isolated and its army destroyed before it 
could combine with the others. That way the traditional 
political rivalries among them could be exacerbated, 
and they would never be able to come together -as a uni¬ 
fied force. 

The day war was declared, Beyer's division invaded 
Hesse-Cassel, while Manteuffel and Goben attacked 
Hanover. By the 20th, both states' capitals had fallen to 
the Prussians; however, their armies escaped destruction. 

The Hessians retreated south to Frankfurt to join the 
8th Federal Corps forming there. The less-prepared 
Hanoverians abandoned great stores of equipment and 
also dashed south where they hoped to meet the Bavar¬ 
ians along the Main River. 

The Prussians finally caught up with the Hanoverians 
on 27 June. At Langensalza a Prussian force of regulars, 
\ Landwehr and allies (from Coburg) attacked. The Prussians 

were outnumbered two to one and were routed for their 
efforts. Though they won the battle, the Hanoverians lost 
the war, since the Prussians still blocked them from mov¬ 
ing farther south into Bavaria. Running out of supplies, 
the Hanoverians laid down their arms on 29 June. 

In the world press, and especially the Austrian press, 
the news stories emphasized that Langensalza showed 
the Prussians could be beaten. The Hanoverian capitula¬ 
tion was largely ignored. 

While the Prussians had been pursuing the Hanover¬ 
ians, the rest of the Austrian allies formed the 8th Federal 
Corps at Frankfurt. This corps of about 50,000 was com¬ 
posed of divisions from Wurttemberg, Baden, Hesse and 
a mixed division of Austrian garrison and Nassau troops. 
To the east, the Bavarians were completing their mobi¬ 
lization of the 7th Federal Corps (all Bavarian), under 
Prince Charles. This formation was also about 50,000 
strong. 

When the allies and Bavarians learned the Hanover¬ 
ians were retreating south, both corps moved north to 
meet them, but along widely separated routes. Before a 


juncture could be made, the Hanoverians surrendered 
and Falckenstein quickly moved south into the gap 
between the two Federal corps. Charles' attempted to 
reach the other corps by driving straight through the 
Prussians, but-was-turned back at Wiesenthal on 3 July, 
the same day as the Battle of Koniggratz. 

The Bavarians retreated to the Main River, fol¬ 
lowed closely by the Prussians. On 8 July, the 
Bavarians were soundly defeated in the triple battles of 
Kissingen, Waldaschach and Hammelburg. Mean¬ 
while, the 8th Federal Corps retraced its steps to 
Frankfurt, then marched slowly up the Main River to 
aid the Bavarians. 

After knocking Prince Charles' corps across the Main, 
Falckenstein turned west to face the threat from Frank¬ 
furt. At Laufach and Aschaffenberg, on 13 and 14 July, the 
rag tag collection of Federal troops was trounced. The 
Prussians entered Frankfurt on the 18th. 

After further headlong retreats, the two Federal corps 
finally united at Wurzburg. The Prussian divisions ad¬ 
vanced south from Frankfurt, now under the name of The 
Army of the Main, and commanded by Manteuffel (Fal¬ 
ckenstein had been transferred to the Bohemian theater). 

The two armies collided in the Tauber River valley on 
23 July, where a series of stubbornly fought battles took 
place through the 25th. The Federals finally retreated to 
Wurzburg with Manteuffel in hot pursuit. On 8 August 
an armistice ended the fighting. 

It is unfortunate the larger events of the Bohemian 
campaign overshadow this campaign in west Germany. 
Falckenstein's brilliant operations north of the Main are a 
textbook study in controlling the strategic initiative. He 
successfully exploited the political and geographical dif¬ 
ferences of an enemy with an army several times larger 
than his own. Except for Langensalza, he maneuvered his 
army so that whenever he met the enemy the battle 
would be fought on numerically equal terms. Had he 
failed, von Moltke would have had to divert thousands of 
troops from Bohemia to the west. 
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Before this plan could be put into effect, the 
Prussian King Wilhelm I had to give his approval, 
which was not readily forthcoming due to his 
worry about the quick change from a defensive to 
an offensive posture. The King's main concern was 
that the Prussian forces were widely distributed 
along the Bohemian border and were therefore 
subject to defeat piecemeal. But Moltke stressed 
that this initial dispersion was necessary because 
the Prussian railways and supply depots could not 
otherwise handle the transition from defense to 
attack quickly enough to exploit the Austrians' 
slower deployment and two-front predicament. 
There simply wasn't enough food that far forward 
to allow a larger and more secure concentration of 
troops. 

The doubting King was gradually convinced a 
good chance for a quick victory was worth the risk. 
The invasion of Saxony was set for 16 June 1866. 
Dresden fell on the 18th, though not before the 
Saxon Crown Prince Albert escaped into Bohemia 
with 32,000 men. There they joined the Austrian 1st 
Corps in defensive positions along the River Isar. 

King Wilhelm need not have lost any sleep 
over perceived Austrian threats to his dispersed 
armies. Gen. Benedek, eommander of the Austrian 
North Army, was in a complete funk over what to 
do while his forces gathered slowly at Olmiitz. 


Some of his staff pointed out that peacetime com¬ 
mitments obligated Austria to support their 
Bavarian and Saxon allies. The army, they argued, 
should immediately be marched across Bohemia to 
join them. Others wanted to strike into Silesia 
before the Prussians could fully mobilize. Wires 
from the emperor in Vienna urged forward move¬ 
ment in any direction, and quickly. 

Benedek's own chief of staff insisted the army 
was in no condition to go anywhere because not all 
the reserves had arrived and the single railway line 
to Olmiitz from the supply centers was inadequate 
to support offensive operations. 

The Austrian commander had ample informa¬ 
tion on the disposition of the Prussian forces (his 
intelligence service was tapping telegraph lines 
and reading Prussian communiques), but the 
enemy's intentions remained a complete mystery 
to him. 

Perhaps the dispersion of Prussian forces that 
so worried the Prussian king also helped cloud 
Benedek's perceptions. Had the Austrians struck 
early and quickly across the border, a defeat in 
detail of the Prussian armies was a real possibility. 
As it turned out, Benedek sat still until Moltke 
made the first move. 

It took the surprise invasion of Saxony to prod 
Benedek into action. He decided he could at least 



Nachod, 27 June 1866 

On the morning of the 27th, von Steinmetz's 
5th Corps began to move through the mountain 
defile at Nachod (1) in Bohemia. Opposing him 
was Ramming's 6th Corps. 

The advance Prussian units quickly occu¬ 
pied Wenzelsberg and the surrounding orchards 
(2), while the rest of the corps slowly moved 
through the defile. Around 9:30 a.m., one of 
Ramming's brigades (3) launched a premature 
and unsupported attack against Wenzelsberg 
and was driven back with heavy losses. At noon, 
the remainder of the Austrian 6th Corps attacked 
and carried the orchards (4) between Wysokow 
and Wenzelsberg, pushing the Prussians back 
onto the hills above the defile (5). 

Had Ramming persisted with his infantry 
attacks, he would have bottled up the rest of the 
5th Corps in the mountain pass. But thinking the 
Prussians were in full retreat, he sent his cavalry 
through Wysokow (6) to pursue. There they 
fought the Prussian cavalry in a prolonged 
engagement (7) wherein the Prussian Uhlans 
dominated. This gave von Steinmetz the time he 
needed to bring up the remainder of his corps (8). 

Renewed Austrian attacks were driven back, 
and by early afternoon Ramming and the 6th 
Corps withdrew toward Skalitz (9). The attacking 
Austrians suffered some 6,000 casualties, while 
the Prussian losses were only about 1,800. 
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move the army west to the fortress town of Joseph- 
stadt. There he would establish a new center of 
operations and cross the Elbe River. Two corps, the 
6th and 10th, would then move north to watch the 
mountain passes through which the Prussian 2nd 
Army was expected to descend into Bohemia. The 
rest of the army was to continue west and join the 
1st Corps and Saxons on the Isar. Benedek also 
hoped the Bavarians would complete their mobi¬ 
lization in time to join him in encircling the Red 
Prince in Saxony. 

This new plan was reasonable since, in line 
with traditional wisdom about such things, it 
placed the united Austrian army between the 
unsupported wings of their enemy's forces. If 
Benedek could hold off one enemy wing, he could 
overwhelm the other. The movement to the west 
was also reasonable because a link up with the 
German allies would increase the Austrians' 
strength. The key to the plan was sufficient time 
and capable subordinates — Benedek lacked both. 

Maneuvering Begins 

On 22 June, Prussian Prince Frederick Charles, 
at the head of over 100,000 soldiers, invaded 
Bohemia. Resistance was negligible and the mood 
of the troops euphoric. That was soon dampened, 
however, by the almost constant rain and a grow¬ 
ing lack of food. It took three days to advance to 
the Isar, where the Austrian 1st Corps and the 
Saxons, under the direction of Count Clam-Gallas, 
were waiting. 

Moltke was certain Benedek was moving his 
army into northern Bohemia and believed the 
Austrians' target must be the Crown Prince's 2nd 
Army, since it was the closest. If the 1st and Elbe 
Armies were to support the Crown Prince, Fred¬ 
erick Charles had to quicken his pace. What 
Moltke didn't know was that the army he was try¬ 
ing to hasten along was in fact racing directly into 
the line of march of Benedek's entire force. 



Army 


Frederick Charles planned to crush the Austro- 
Saxons in a set piece battle at Miinchengratz on 28 
June, but the wily Clam-Gallas withdrew before 
the trap could be closed around him. The Austrians 
moved east to Gitschin, where they expected to join 
Benedek and the main army. Together they would 
return to the Isar and destroy the Prussian 1st 
Army. 

Angered at hitting an "empty bag" and losing 
a whole day, the Red Prince, spurred on by Moltke, 
recklessly pursued and ended up scattering his 
divisions along the roads to Gitschin. 

On the 29th, the Austro-Saxon army stood in 
defensive positions just west of Gitschin, where 



Trautenau, 27 June 1866 

Having occupied Trautenau on the Bohemian side of 
the mountain pass, Bonin's 1st Corps began to move 
toward Gitschin for a juncture with 1st Army (1). As it did 
so, it repulsed an attack from the south by Gablenz's 10th 
Corps. After pushing the Austrians back as far as Rognitz, 
Bonin resumed his march to Gitschin. 

Gablenz counterattacked with his entire corps and 
drove the Prussians back to the hills south of Trautenau 
(2). Both corps desperately struggled for the possession of 
those hills until 5:00 p.m., when a massed Austrian 
infantry attack (3) finally broke the Prussian defenses. 

That night the 1st Corps retreated back over the moun¬ 
tains to Silesia (4). Gablenz had won a victory for Austria, 
but at a heavy cost of 5,732 casualties. Bonin lost only 1,277 
men, but he and his corps were demoralized for days. 
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they awaited the Prussians marching from the 
west, and their own main army supposedly com¬ 
ing up from the east. Late in the day, the Prussian 
3rd and 5th Divisions collided with the entrenched 
Austro-Saxons. Other Prussian units were strung 
out on the roads all the way back to the Isar and 
were unable to provide support. 

The battle started well for Clam-Gallas and 
Albert, but by nightfall the Prussians had broken 
through and the allies were in rout through Git- 
schin (see sidebar). Benedek and the main Austrian 


army never arrived. Had he done so, he probably 
would have destroyed the Prussian 3rd and 5th 
Divisions, and probably would have thrown Fred¬ 
erick Charles back across the Isar. But what had 
happened to Benedek? 

Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm began mov¬ 
ing his 2nd Army through the mountain passes on 
26 June, about the time Benedek was assembling 
his forces at Josephstadt. The Prussian 1st Corps, 
under Gen. Bonin, formed the right, or western, 
flank; the Guard Corps, commanded by Gen. Wiirt- 
temberg, was in the center; the 5th Corps, led by the 
aged Steinmetz (a Napoleonic Wars veteran), 
moved through the eastern passes supported by 
the 6th Corps in Silesia. 

All three columns were vulnerable to attacks 
by concentrated Austrian forces at the south end of 
the mountain passes. On the other hand, using sep¬ 
arate routes was faster than taking only one, and if 
the Austrians opposed the 2nd Army's invasion, the 
1st and Elbe Armies were expected to pitch in by 
attacking the Austrian rear. It was a risky situation, 
but one Moltke was willing to chance. 

The Austrian intelligence service continued its 
excellent performance, and Benedek was kept 
aware ef the 2nd Army's movements. His 6th 
Corps, under Gen. Ramming, the 10th, under Gen. 
Gablenz, and some cavalry, screened the southern 
exits of the passes through which the Prussians 
were advancing. They were expected to delay the 
2nd Army until the main Austrian army passed on 
to western Bohemia, where the Prussian 1st Army 
would be destroyed. 

But then Benedek began to have doubts. 
Perhaps, he thought, it would be better to turn the 
whole army northward against the Crown Prince 
and defeat his separated corps in detail while the 
Red Prince was delayed on the Isar River. His staff 



Skalitz, 28 June 1866 

Following his victory at Nachod, von 
Steinmetz advanced his 5th Corps toward 
Skalitz on the 28th. As he approached the 
town, his corps came under heavy artillery 
fire from the Austrian 3rd, 4th and 8th 
Corps. Considering the odds against him, 
von Steinmetz halted his units (1). Soon the 
artillery fire diminished as the enemy's 3rd 
and 4th Corps moved off to the west. Von 
Steinmetz then resumed a cautious advance 
to the Dubno woods (2). 

Archduke -Leopold, commanding the 
Austrian 8th Corps, disobeyed his orders to 
follow the 4th and 6th Corps. After a brief 
bombardment of the woods, he began a 
series of single-brigade assaults (3) against 
the defending Prussians. When the fighting in the woods was at its height, von Steinmetz sent some of his corps on 
flanking movements against the exhausted Austrians, who quickly broke and fled the field, having suffered nearly 
6,000 casualties. With fewer than 1,500 losses, the Prussian 5th Corps pressed on into Bohemia. 


SKALITZ 

June 28,1866 
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argued that to change orders now would result in 
even more confusion and delay. Benedek vacillated, 
and as happened often in this campaign, the speed 
of events overtook his decision-making skills. 

The Fighting Starts 

On 27 June, as the Austrians began to move 
west from Josephstadt, the advance guard of von 
Steinmetz's 5th Corps cleared the passes at Nachod 
and was immediately attacked by Ramming's 6th 
Corps. The Prussians were on the verge of being 
driven back into the pass when Ramming relaxed 
the pressure. Steinmetz was able to counterattack 
and drive the Austrians away (see sidebar: 
Nachod). 

To the northwest another battle took place, but 
with the opposite outcome. Bonin's 1st Corps was 
attacked while in march formation by Gablenz's 
10th Corps. Both sides attacked and counterat¬ 
tacked over the hills south of Trautenau before the 
Prussians finally broke and withdrew northward, 
back to the passes (see sidebar: Trautenau). The 
victory was costly, but it gave the Austrians new 
confidence. 

With one-third of the Prussian 2nd Army dri¬ 
ven back into the mountains, Benedek pared down 


the original plan to move his army west. He dou¬ 
bled the size of the screening forces to four corps 
by adding the Archduke Leopold's 8th Corps and 
Count Festetics' 4th Corps. This left him with only 
two corps, the 2nd and 3rd, to join Clam-Gallas 
and Albert in the destruction of the Red Prince. 
Again his staff protested, and he compromised by 
allowing the screening corps to rejoin the army if 
the Crown Prince showed signs of withdrawing. 

The next day, 28 June, Benedek personally 
directed the 4th, 6th and 8th Corps against the 
Prussian 5 th Corps just west of Skalitz. After a sus¬ 
tained artillery bombardment, Benedek was satis¬ 
fied the Prussians were retreating. As agreed, he 
ordered the three corps to turn west and rejoin the 
main army. 

As it turned out, the Prussians weren't retreat¬ 
ing at all. When the bombardment lifted, Steinmetz 
resumed his advance toward Skalitz. To complicate 
matters. Archduke Leopold (8th Corps) either 
didn't receive Benedek's orders to withdraw or sim¬ 
ply ignored them. Either way, when Leopold saw 
the Prussian columns advancing to Skalitz, he 
ordered an attack. By afternoon, all Austrian attacks 
had been repulsed with severe losses and the 5th 
Corps continued to advance (see sidebar: Skalitz). 


Gitschin, 29 June 1866 

After withdrawing from the Isar in 
western Bohemia, the combined forces of 
Clam-Gallas' Austrians and Crown Prince 
Albert's Saxons settled into a defensive 
position around Gitschin on the 28th. Here 
the joint commanders constructed a strong 
position along the heights overlooking the 
town. From there they expected to halt the 
advance of the Prussian 1st Army until 
Benedek could bring up the main Austrian 
army and join them. 

In the late afternoon of the 29th, the 5th 
and 3rd Prussian Divisions advanced on the 
Gitschin defense from the north and west, 
respectively. Anxious to get at the enemy, 
the Prussians attacked and the Austrians 
threw them back (1). The Prussians attacked 
again and were repulsed once more. 

At 6:00 p.m., the Prussian 3rd Division 
attempted to turn the Austrian left flank at 
Lochow, but was frustrated by heavy rifle fire (2). Simultaneously, the 5th Division threw a force across the Cidlina to 
turn the defenders' right, but Saxon reserve stopped them (3). Another attack was ordered on the enemy center and 
made some progress until the Austrian "Iron Brigade" (Poschacher's) sent them back in retreat (4). 

So far, the defenders were holding their own, but Prussian reinforcements were arriving. 

At 7:30 p.m., word from Benedek arrived. He wasn't coming due to the successful passage of the Prussian 2nd 
Army through the mountain passes. The Crown Prince and Clam-Gallas then supervised what was at first the order¬ 
ly withdrawal of their units, under enemy pressure, from the heights. In the growing darkness, confusion grew as 
units log-jammed in Gitschin. The disorder became a rout when the pursuing Prussians assaulted the town filled 
with retreating Austrians (5). Finally, the Saxons were able to restore the situation and formed a steady rear guard 
that allowed the Austrians to escape. 

Austro-Saxon losses amounted to nearly 7,000 men, while the Prussians suffered only about 2,000 casualties. 
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To the northeast, Gablenz's victorious 10th 
Corps was in danger of being cut off from the main 
army by the Prussian Guard Corps. Benedek order¬ 
ed Gablenz to turn and attack the Prussians from 
the northwest at Soor, while Festetics' 4th Corps 
drove from the southeast. Perhaps it was the bad 
news from Skalitz that changed his mind, but 
before Festetics moved into position, Benedek can¬ 
celled those orders. He forgot, however, to tell 


Gablenz, who — now without support — attacked 
the Prussian Guards. Gablenz was driven off with 
heavy losses. Had Benedek stuck to his plan, it's 
likely the Prussian Guard Corps would have been 
wrecked when hit simultaneously from opposite 
directions (see sidebar: Soor). 

Benedek's grand plan was unraveling quickly. 
After two days and several major engagements, his 
army was no closer to linking up with Clam-Gallas 
and the Saxons. Indeed, he had barely moved from 
the vicinity of Josephstadt. Benedek was demoral¬ 
ized and decided to cancel the march into western 
Bohemia. The Crown Prince's 2nd Army was 
through the passes, and after a lively skirmish with 
the Austrian 4th Corps, had concentrated around 
Koniginhof on the Elbe. 

Benedek ordered Clam-Gallas and Albert to 
fall back on the main army west of Koniggratz. For 
some reason, those orders took most of the 29th to 
reach Gitschin, where the Austrians and Saxons 
were fighting desperately while waiting for Bene¬ 
dek to reinforce them. 

So deep was Benedek's depression that he sent 
a dispatch to Vienna detailing a bleak picture of 
the army's condition. He declared his intention to 
move-the army back across-the Elbe, essentially- 
abandoning Bohemia. He also suggested the 
Emperor open negotiations with the Prussians. The 
reply from Vienna sternly insisted peace was not 
an option, but if retreat were the only way to save 
the army, then retreat it would be. 

That reply ended with an inquiry that could 
only have stung Benedek's sense of honor. It asked 
simply: "Has a battle taken place?" 

Benedek could not honestly say a major battle 
had occurred. All the fighting of the past week had 



Soor, 28 June 1866 

Despite the rout of Bonin's 1st Corps on the 
27th, the Crown Prince ordered Wurttemberg's 
Guard Corps to press westward and clear the 
mountain passes at Eypel (1). At Trautenau, 
Gablenz's victorious but badly mauled 10th 
Corps was in position to attack the Guards as 
they moved down the road to Soor. 

Benedek assured Gablenz that if he could 
delay Wurttemberg, Festetics' 4th Corps would 
attack the Prussians from the south (2). How¬ 
ever, Benedek later cancelled Festetics' order, 
but failed to notify Gablenz that he had done 
so. 

As it turned out, Gablenz carried out his 
end of the operation and dutifully attacked the 
Guards as they moved on Staudenz — the key 
position on the Bohemian side of the pass. The Guards easily repulsed those attacks and then counterattacked (3). The 
heavily outnumbered Austrians held for a short time, but once it became clear no help was arriving from the south, 
the 10th Corps broke and dispersed in the direction of Soor (4). 

The Guards' losses were light (only about 700 casualties all together). Gablenz lost about 3,500 men, many of 
whom were captured during the rout. 
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involved no more than a corps or two of his army. 
There hadn't been a Leipzig, a Waterloo, or even a 
Solferino. Overnight this realization transformed 
Benedek's despair into a new do or die resolve. His 
confidence was also bolstered, no doubt, by the 
arrival of some good news: Archduke Albert had 
decisively defeated the Italians at Custozza on the 
23rd, and the Hanoverians had checked the Prus¬ 
sians at Langensalza on the 27th. Now it was his 
turn to win. 

Finale 

Between 29 June and 2 July the armies rested, 
gathered stragglers and brought up supplies. The 
Prussian 1st and Elbe Armies were spread out 
around Gitschin. The 2nd Army deployed along the 
north bank of the Elbe River. The King of Prussia, 
with his ministers, including Bismarck, was in 
Bohemia behind the 1st Army. On 30 June, cavalry 
elements of the 1st and 2nd Armies contacted each 
other for the first time since the invasion of 
Bohemia had begun. 

In spite of the successes of his armies, Moltke 
was still in the dark as to the exact whereabouts of 
Benedek and the Austrian North Army. Placing 
himself in Benedek's position, he reasoned the 
Austrians would retire to the east bank of the Elbe 
and anchor their defense on the Josephstadt and 
Koniggratz fortress towns (that was what Benedek 
had intended to do before his correspondence with 
Vienna). 

In response, Moltke planned to turn the Aus¬ 
trians out of their position by sliding 2nd Army 
along the east bank of the river and attacking the 
enemy right wing around Josephstadt. The 1st 
Army would fix the Austrian front from the west 
bank of the Elbe, and the Elbe Army would circle to 
the south, cutting their communications with 
Prague and Vienna. 

The flaw in the plan was that it separated the 
two main Prussian armies by putting them on 
opposite sides of the Elbe River. Again, Moltke 
was willing to risk dividing his armies in the face 
of the enemy, counting on their continued lethargy 
and his own good luck. 

Benedek spent this time rebuilding his army 
and incorporating replacements. Looking for 
scapegoats, the Vienna court mandated he replace 
his chief of staff and that Clam-Gallas also go as 
commander of 1st Corps. 

With the army on the Elbe's west side, Bene¬ 
dek had his engineers survey the area northwest of 
Koniggratz for a defensible position with good 
fields of fire for his superior artillery. If maneuver 
could not defeat the Prussians, then they could die 
in front of his fieldworks in pre-selected killing 
zones. In spite of the continued heavy rain, the 
Austrian engineers and troops constructed a bas¬ 
tion-like position eight miles from Koniggratz. 

On 2 July, cavalry reconnaissance from the 1st 
Army discovered three Austrian Corps astride the 



Corps Get 

1 Positions Moltke assumed 
the Austrians would occupy 


road to Koniggratz, behind the Bistritz River (actu¬ 
ally just a stream) near the town of Sadowa. 
Frederick Charles drew up orders for his army to 
advance to the Bistritz and to prepare to attack at 
first light on the 3rd. 

Late on the evening of the 2nd, he sent a dis¬ 
patch to the Crown Prince describing his plan and 
urging him to send one or two corps to support his 
attack. A copy of that dispatch was also sent to 
Moltke's headquarters. The Red Prince, on his own 
initiative, was about to attack an entrenched enemy 
nearly twice his number. 

When the rider carrying the dispatch arrived at 
Moltke's headquarters, he was told the general was 
asleep and not to be disturbed. Fortunately for the 
Prussians, however, the courier had some inkling 
of the critical nature of his message and succeeded 
in bringing it to Moltke in person. 

For the first time in the campaign, events had 
outpaced Moltke's control. He still had no idea of 
Benedek's strength or positions. Now the 1st Army 
was about to plunge headlong against an enemy 
force of at least two corps, and some part of the 2nd 
Army was going to join it if the Crown Prince 
acceded to the Red Prince's request. 

Recalling the 1st Army would be useless, since 
it was certainly already in motion and would be in 
contact with the enemy before new orders could 
arrive. Moltke therefore decided to scrap his own 
plan to trap the Austrians east of the Elbe. Instead, 
he sent a second message to the Crown Prince 
ordering him to support the 1st Army with his 
entire army, not just a detachment. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Battle of Koniggratz 

_ 3 July 1866 _ 


Having decided to make his stand on the west 
bank of the Elbe, Benedek carefully selected a defensive 
position on the heights east of the Bistritz River, along 
the line Popowitz-Lipa-Chlum-Nedelist. The single 
bridge over the Elbe at Koniggratz was supplemented 
by pontoon bridges thrown across the river north of the 
town. 

The position from Langenhof to Nedelist via Lipa 
and Chlum was entrenched to various degrees with 
fieldworks and artillery platforms; other obstacles were 
constructed in the area between the main defensive line 
and the Bistritz. The towns and villages along and in 
front of this position were, because of their original 
sturdy construction, not further improved as strong- 
points. 

Careful attention was given to the sighting of the 
artillery positions. Natural and fabricated landmarks 
were used as range markers that would allow the batter¬ 
ies to fire quickly and with extra precision without hav¬ 
ing to waste time on ranging shots. Explosive shells and 
shrapnel could be lobbed into the areas not under direct 
observation of the Austrian gunners. By dawn of 3 July, 


Benedek had deployed around 215,000 infantry, cavalry 
and artillery men, with more than 750 guns. 

At 4:00 a.m., in a driving rain, the divisions of Prince 
Frederick Charles' 1st Army moved up to the hills west 
of Bistritz. The 3rd and 4th Divisions moved south of the 
road to Sadowa, while the 8th stayed to the north. The 
5th and 6th Divisions of the 3rd Corps remained in 
reserve. The other division of the 4th Corps, the 7th, 
advanced from the north along the east bank of the 
Bistritz, until it encountered opposition from Austrian 
light units in Benatek. 

The Prince moved his artillery along the main road 
until it was within range of Sadowa. The ground condi¬ 
tions were poor from the rain, making the movement 
and deployment of the guns a difficult task. The infantry 
waited in their positions, wet and hungry. 

The Prince planned to bombard the Bistritz crossing 
until his cavalry and reserve artillery could be brought 
forward. Then he would open a straight-on attack with 
his 1st Army, while the Elbe Army crossed the Bistritz at 
Nechanitz and turned the Austrian left. The attack was 
to begin at 10:00 a.m., after the troops had been fed and 
rested. The bombardment 
of the forward Austrian 
positions began at 7:00 
a.m. 

When Moltke learned 
the details of Frederick 
Charles' plans for a late 
morning attack he over¬ 
rode them. He feared 
Benedek would realize the 
danger from the Prussian 
2nd Army approaching out 
of the north. To prevent 
the Austrians from slip¬ 
ping away across the Elbe 
before the encirclement 
could be completed, he 
needed the 1st Army to 
attack immediately to pin 
Benedek until the Elbe 
Army could come around 
from the south and cut the 
road to Koniggratz. 

Frederick Charles was 
not happy with the pin¬ 
ning attack role, but as a 
good subordinate should 
he applied all his talents to 
the disagreeable task. In 
the presence of King 
Wilhelm I, the divisions of 
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the Prussian 2nd and 4th Corps moved off to attack 
around 8:00 a.m. 

The opposition at Mokrowaus and Dohalitz was 
light, and the towns were taken by 10:00 a.m. Resistance 
to the 8th Division at Sadowa was stiffer, but that town, 
too, was carried by 11:00 a.m. The 7th Division advanced 
through Benatek to the Swiepwald, where they ran into 
an Austrian brigade on the woods' southern edge, near 
Cistowes. 

As the 3rd Division prepared to advance against the 
main Austrian position at Lipa, the Austrian 3rd and 
10th Corps artillery found the range, and the Prussians 
were driven to ground. Their own artillery couldn't 
respond effectively and was quickly silenced when it 
came within range of the Austrian gyms. The 4th Division 
was stopped when it entered the Holawald, as the trees 
provided little cover from the pre-sighted Austrian guns 
on the heights above them. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Herwarth moved his Elbe Army 
divisions with little enthusiasm. He felt it was pure folly 
to attack the Austrians before the Crown Prince's army 
was present. He expected to be beaten and kept a con¬ 
stant eye on what his best retreat route would be when 
the worst happened. He advanced his units with far too 
much caution. Nechanitz fell around 10:00 a.m., but the 
14th Division didn't begin to cross the Bistritz until after 
11:00 a.m. The Elbe Army would put no significant pres¬ 
sure on the Austrian left until mid-afternoon. 

Originally deployed 
around the towns of 
Popowitz and Tresowitz, 

Crown Prince Albert re¬ 
quested and received per¬ 
mission to redeploy his 
Saxons around Problus, 
where he could better pro¬ 
tect the army's left. He left 
what should have been 
enough troops in Nech¬ 
anitz and Lubno to hold 
the Prussians, but when 
pressed too severely they 
withdrew. 

The Elbe Army's ad¬ 
vance guard pursued 
closely until counterat¬ 
tacked by the Saxon main 
body at Neider Prim. 

Around noon, the Prus¬ 
sians settled into defensive 
positions at Neu Prim and 
Hradek to await reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Moltke need not have 
feared Benedek would re¬ 
treat — retreat was no¬ 
where in the Austrian's 
plans. In fact, the early 
attack by the 1st Army 


played right into Benedek's hands. He wanted the 1st 
Army to bleed itself white on the open ground between 
his entrenchments and the Bistritz. At the proper 
moment, he would counterattack and finish the 1st Army 
with his 1st and 6th Corps and heavy cavalry. 

He planned this hoping the 2nd Army was still too 
far away to intervene. But just in case they did arrive 
before the coup de grace could be dealt to the Red 
Prince, Benedek still had the fresh 4th and 2nd Corps in 
prepared positions between Chlum and Nedelist to 
intercept any Prussians coming from the north. It was a 
workable plan that might have succeeded but for the 
commander of 4th Corps, Count Festetics. 

The Count and his staff were troubled by their posi¬ 
tion on the Chlum Heights because the Maslowed 
Heights to their north overlooked the entrenchments. If 
the Prussian artillery and infantry weapons had the 
same range as the Austrians' that geography would 
have been a real problem. But in actuality, any Prussian 
attack from Maslowed would have had to descend the 
heights, cross the valley, and ascend the Chlum Heights 
in full view of the 4th and 2nd Austrian Corps. 

Nonetheless, at the time Frederick Charles began his 
bombardment along the Bistritz, Festetics ordered his 
corps to occupy Maslowed and requested the 2nd Corps 
on his right to advance with him. Since that corps' 
orders were to stay aligned with the 4th, its commander. 
Count Thun, vacated his positions also. 
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None of this should have been damaging, since if 
the 2nd Army arrived, the situation would only have 
required a retrograde movement back to the original 
Chlum-Nedelist positions. But when the Prussian 7th 
Division attacked into the Swiepwald, the cannon and 
rifle fire attracted Festetics' attention 

He surmised that his now exposed flank was threat¬ 
ened. He therefore wheeled his 4th Corps to the west, 
facing the Swiepwald. The 2nd Corps, keeping aligned 
to the 4th, turned so that its front also faced west. The 
entire right flank of Benedek's carefully prepared 
defense had thus turned 90 degrees from its intended 
deployment — without his orders. 

When Benedek first learned of this unauthorized 
move is not known. Clearly, he had enough time to 
restore his line before the 2nd Army arrived. That he did 
not shows he was close to launching his counterattack 
(around 11:00 a.m.), and felt those two additional corps 
could be added to the punch. He did at some point 
before noon order the 6th Corps out of its reserve posi¬ 
tion to occupy the entrenchments formerly held by the 
4th and 2nd Corps. 

The fight in the Swiepwald resembled the Wilder¬ 
ness battle of the American Civil War (May 1864). 
Commanders on both sides lost control of the action 
because of the restricted visibility. The combat ebbed 
back and forth without much coordination. Officer casu¬ 
alties were heavy on both sides. The triumph of one 


moment became a rout the next, when the enemy 
attacked from some unexpected direction. 

The Austrian 4th and 2nd Corps were fed piecemeal 
into the close terrain against the 7th Division, that was 
itself gradually augmented by units of the 8th Division. 

By noon, the Prussians were just barely clinging to the 
northern fringe of the woods. 

Earlier in the day, when the Prussian 7th Division's 
commander, Gen. Fransecky, launched his attack at 
Benatek, he dispatched a request to the Guard Corps of 
the 2nd Army for protection of his left flank. The message 
reached the Guard's advance force at Dobrawitz at 8:30 
a.m. The 2nd Army had been in motion since dawn, and 
according to Moltke's orders, was moving across the 
Elbe toward the 1st Army by 8:00 a.m. The rain and 
ground conditions were a problem, but by 11:00 a.m. the 
Guard Corps was passing Chotoborek, less than five 
miles north of Maslowed. 

At 11:30 a.m., the conditions were perfect for the 
Austrian counterattack. The Elbe Army was stalled due 
to stubborn Saxon resistance and a lack of Prussian ini¬ 
tiative. The 1st Army was pinned between the Bistritz 
and the prepared positions on the Lipa Heights by | 

artillery and rifle fire. The Prussians in the Holawald 
and below it were unable to -advance or retreat without 
being subjected to intense enemy fire. 

Actual casualties were not heavy, but the Prussian 
troops had been lying in the mud and rain since 8:30 
a.m., with Austrian shells 
exploding all around them. 

Morale was beginning to 
suffer, and some units 
were starting to work their 
way back toward the 
Bistritz. The mood at 1st 
Army headquarters was 
dark; even the King and 
Bismarck were entertaining 
ideas of withdrawal. Only 
Moltke seemed confident 
the Crown Prince would 
arrive in time to save the 
day. 

On the Austrian side, 

Benedek was ready to go 
on the offensive when a 
message arrived from Jos- 
ephstadt telling that the 
2nd Army was moving 
south against his right. 

Benedek ordered the 2nd 
and 4th Corps to disengage 
from the Swiepwald and 
face north. The 1st Corps 
and Cavalry Reserve were 
ordered to prepare to ad¬ 
vance up the road to Sa- 
dowa. The 6th Corps, 
which had earlier been dir- 
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ected to fill the positions abandoned by the 2nd and 4th, 
was redirected to take part in the counterattack. 

By noon all was ready for the attack against Fred¬ 
erick Charles, when word arrived the 2nd Army was 
bombarding Horenowes and Racitz. Benedek assumed 
the 2nd and 4th Corps were in position to intercept the 
Crown Prince. Just at that moment, though, the 4th 
Corps chief of staff rode up to argue against pulling out 
of the Swiepwald. Neither corps had even begun to 
withdraw. 

Benedek repeated his orders and sent the staff offi¬ 
cer packing, but by now the damage had been done. The 
two corps would never get back to their original posi¬ 
tions in time and it was too late to redirect the 6th Corps 
to fill the gap. 

Instead of marching to follow Moltke's orders to the 
letter, that is, to align the right of his army with the left 
of Frederick Charles', the Crown Prince took a more 
southerly axis of advance that placed his army directly 
in the center-rear of the Austrians. The Prussian 1st 
Guard Division was advancing up the slopes to 
Maslowed by 1:00 p.m. The corps' advance force was to 
their right, just east of the Swiepwald. On the far left, 
moving down the Trotina River, was the Prussian 6th 
Corps' llth Division. The 12th Division was to keep 
Josephstadt under observation. Von Steinmetz' 5th Corps 
was between the 6th and the Guards, but farther to the 
rear. 

The Guards met only scattered and disorganized 
resistance from units retreating out of the Swiepwald. 
Nothing slowed their advance through Horenwes and 
on to the northern base of the Maslowed Heights. 

By 2:00 p.m., the Prussians had enough troops at 
hand to begin the attack on their ultimate objective, 
Chlum. There they completely surprised several 
brigades of the Austrian 3rd Corps and drove them off. 
The 2nd Division of the Guards came close behind to con¬ 
solidate the gains, while the advance force turned west 
to carry the woods above Lipa (the Lipawald). The 
Prussian llth Division was pushing south from Racitz to 
the Elbe and threatened to capture the Austrian pontoon 
bridges there. 

For Benedek at Lipa, it was suddenly a matter of 
saving his army from destruction. He personally led sev¬ 
eral counterattacks against Chlum and the Lipa Woods, 
allowing much of the 3rd Corps to make its escape. In 
those instances, his good standing with the rank and file 
motivated otherwise demoralized troops to perform 
well, but that was hardly enough to turn the situation 
around. 

To his south, a Saxon counterattack was aborted 
when the Austrian 8th Corps was routed by the Prussian 
15th Division in the Brizawald. By 3:00 p.m., Albert had 
no choice but to withdraw from Problus to Briza and 
Rosnitz. The Elbe Army's pursuit was not very vigorous. 

Throughout the early afternoon, the 1st Army's 
morale had worsened; the advance of the 2nd Army via 
Chlum and the Lipa Heights was unknown to those 
men. The 2nd Corps was ready to break, and its comman¬ 


der, Gen. von Schmidt, made preparations to withdraw 
back across the Bistritz. Then at around 3:00 p.m., the 
Austrian units in front of the 1st Army suddenly began 
to withdraw. 

The 2nd Army now held the original Austrian defen¬ 
sive line from Lipa to Nedelist, and the Guards advanced 
farther south to take Rosberitz. At 3:30 p.m., Benedek 
ordered his 6th Corps to drive the Guards out of there 
and recapture Chlum. The 1st Corps was ordered to sup¬ 
port the 6th.' 

The 6th Corps succeeded in clearing Rosberitz of 
Prussians, and pushed up to Chlum before it was 
stopped cold by massed rifle and cannon fire. The sup¬ 
porting 1st Corps attack also made it to Chlum, and 
nearly broke through the Guards' line, but it too was 
stopped with heavy losses by the timely arrival of the 
Prussian 1st Corps. The last intact Austrian infantry for¬ 
mation was thus broken and thrown into full rout 
toward Koniggratz. 

Around 5:00 p.m., the Prussian cavalry sought its 
own share of glory by advancing along and south of the 
Sadowa-Koniggratz highway. They were met by the 
Austrian reserve cavalry divisions just west of Rosnitz. 
The inferior Prussian horse were easily driven back, but 
the-Austrian cavalry pursued too-far and fell victim to 
Prussian rifle and cannon fire before it could return to its 
own lines. This had been the largest cavalry vs. cavalry 
action since the Napoleonic Wars. 

By 6:00 p.m., the battle was nearly over. Benedek 
managed to deploy his artillery and remaining cavalry 
in a line from Stosser to Plotist that held off the 
Prussians while those Austrians who could escaped to 
Koniggratz or the south. 

The Prussians were in no condition to pursue. 
Their corps were hopelessly jumbled. The exhilaration 
of the triumph disorganized the few remaining intact 
units. Most of the Prussians had been marching and 
fighting for 12 straight hours without stopping for rest 
or food. 

There was a final tragic incident that needlessly cost 
additional lives. As the routed Austrians crossed the 
Elbe at the Koniggratz bridge, the commander of the 
fortress ordered the gates locked, fearing Prussians 
would slip in with the refugees. Large numbers of 
Austrians began to congregate on the low ground out¬ 
side the fortress walls. At some point in the evening the 
flood gates were opened and the waters of the Elbe 
surged over the area, drowning hundreds (possibly as 
many as 1,000) of the hapless soldiers. 

Benedek escaped with about 180,000 men in various 
conditions of disarray. To have escaped at all with that 
many men before the trap was finally closed was itself a 
small victory. About 20,000 Austrians and Saxons were 
captured, with as many more killed, wounded or miss¬ 
ing. The greatest losses came from the 1st and 6th Corps' 
late afternoon counterattacks. By comparison, the 
Prussian losses were trivial. All totaled, they lost barely 
10,000 men killed, wounded or missing — a very small 
price to pay for an empire. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

While Frederick Charles' attack held the 
Austrians in position, the Elbe Army on its right or 
southern flank attacked the Saxons to envelop 
Benedek's left and cut the highway to Koniggratz 
(see sidebar: Koniggratz). The Elbe Army's progress 
was slow against stiff resistance, and its attacks fiz¬ 
zled out late in the morning. But Benedek also 
threw away several opportunities to counterattack 
the 1st Army as it steadily weakened in front of his 
entrenched infantry and artillery, and he was final¬ 
ly undone by his own subordinates. 

Without orders, the commanders of the 4th 


and 2nd Corps advanced out of their prepared 
positions to attack a single Prussian division. Their 
role in Benedek's grand plan had been to protect 
the northern flank of the Austrian army against the 
possible approach of the Prussian 2nd Army. 
Shortly after midday the 2nd Army arrived, where 
Benedek had thought it might, but now faced vir¬ 
tually no opposition as its Guard Corps advanced 
directly into the rear of the Austrian positions. 

With that the Austrian army collapsed and 
fled across the Elbe to Koniggratz. It was saved 
only by heroic cavalry charges and the masterful 
handling of its artillery reserve. 


The War in Italy 


The Austro-Italian War of 1859 resulted in nearly 
the entire Italian peninsula being united under King 
Victor Emmanuel. All that remained outside was Rome, 
occupied by his ally, Napoleon III, and the province of 
Venetia, still under Austrian control. When presented 
with the prospect of a Prussian alliance, the King saw an 
opportunity to wrest away that province while Vienna 
was distracted in the north. 

The Kingdom of Italy declared war on 20 June 1866. 
The King assembled his army near the battlefield of 
Solferino, just west of the Mincio River, south of Lake 
Garda. On the 23rd his army, 120,000 strong but of 
uneven quality, crossed the Mincio and marched on 
Verona. As it advanced toward the Adige River, its four 
corps separated to screen the Austrian fortress towns of 
Peschiera and Mantua. 

Victor Emmanuel expected immediate Austrian 
resistance to his advance on Verona, but only light cav¬ 
alry skirmishing had been reported so far. The Austrian 
army's location was not known, but it was assumed to 
be on the other side of the Adige, ready to challenge the 
Italian crossing. 

Austria's South Army began the war with three 
corps: the 5th, 7th and 9th, commanded by Archduke 
Albert. As a student of military history, especially 
Austria's recent wars in northern Italy, he accurately 
predicted Victor Emmanuel's thrust at Verona. In 
response, Albert moved his army from that city to a 
point across the Adige, not into the path of the advanc¬ 
ing Italians, but into the hill country east of Lake Garda. 
Hidden in those hills, the 80,000 Austrians could 
descend on the Italians' left flank and lines of communi¬ 
cations as they rushed east to take Verona. 

On 24 June, the Austrians attacked in echelon from 
west to east. The move quickly routed the dispersed 
Italian left, east of Peschiera. Some attackers pushed 
south along the east bank of the Mincio, cutting Italian 
communications; others turned east, attacking the 
Italian center. 

At the town of Campagna, Victor Emmanuel was 
able to turn some of his units about and meet the flank¬ 
ing Austrians head on. Just then the Austrian center 
attacked and came close to completely routing the 


Italians, but the King stopped the process by using his 
reserve of Sardinian veterans to stabilize his lines. 

Albert countered by releasing his cavalry, which 
got the Austrian push moving again by overrunning 
several Italian infantry squares. The Austrians pushed 
on to Custozza, overlooking the main road from the 
Mincio to Verona. With his left routed and his center in 
full retreat, Victor Emmanuel used his right to cover the 
army's retreat back to the Mincio. 

All of this was finished by nightfall. The Italian 
losses came to 8,000 men and a large amount of equip¬ 
ment. The Austrian casualties, 6,000 men, was a surpris¬ 
ingly large total considering the size of their victory. 

Unfortunately for Albert, he didn't have enough 
men to exploit his victory at Custozza. An invasion of 
Italy would have been pointless with the small force he 
had, especially with Prussia, the main enemy, already 
invading Bohemia. After Koniggratz, Albert and two of 
his corps were transferred to Vienna, leaving a single 
corps plus some reserves to defend Venetia. 

Later in July, an Italian fleet built around 10 armored 
steam vessels ventured into the Austrian-controlled 
waters of the Adriatic. On the 20th, off the island of Lissa 
(to which the Italians had laid siege), Austrian Adm. 
Tegethoff surprised Italian Adm. Persano. The Austrian 
fleet was somewhat inferior, with its core consisting of 
seven armored vessels and some obsolete wooden ships. 

The battle was fought in a melee style more remi¬ 
niscent of Lepanto than it was predictive of Jutland, 
with ramming being one of the main offensive tactics. 
After breaking the Italian line with his wedge-shaped 
formation, Tegethoff rammed and sank Persano's flag¬ 
ship. The Italians broke off the action after losing three 
ships and about 1,000 men. 

Back on land, it wasn't long before the ever- 
resourceful Victor Emmanuel raised another, even big¬ 
ger, army of 140,000. On 24 July, he invaded again and 
the vastly outnumbered Austrians retreated before him 
all the way back to the Isonzo River. The king was satis¬ 
fied with what he had captured, and both sides settled 
down to skirmishing along the new lines. On 12 
October, the Treaty of Vienna ended the war with 
Austria, and Venetia was formally annexed by Italy. 
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Austrian losses exceeded 40,000 out of an orig¬ 
inal 215,000. Over half of those losses were men 
captured during the rout. In one day a fifth of the 
Austrian North Army was gone. Prussian losses 
barely reached 10,000 out of 220,000, mostly from 
1st Army. 

The Austrians and Saxons succeeded in escap¬ 
ing across the Elbe; there was no pursuit by the 
Prussians, so bad was the attackers' confusion by 
the end of the battle. Despite their clean getaway, 
however, the North Army was mortally wounded. 
Its retreat back to Olmiitz was strewn with aban¬ 
doned equipment, stragglers, deserters and lost 
units. On 5 July, Emperor Franz Joseph appealed to 
his fellow emperor, Napoleon III, to intercede 
diplomatically to arrange a peace between Austria 
and Prussia. 

The North Army stumbled into Olmiitz on 11 
July, less one corps and the cavalry reserve de¬ 
tached to cover the approaches to Vienna. Arch¬ 
duke Albert and the South Army were recalled 
from Italy, Venetia having already been ceded to 
the Italians. Albert, now commanding all Austrian 
forces, ordered Benedek to bring his forces directly 
to the capital to help in its defense. 

The Prussians were in no condition to begin a 
pursuit until 7 July. The political importance 
attached to the capture of Vienna caused Moltke to 
split the Prussian armies once more. The 1st and 
Elbe Armies were again paired to advance on the 
city, while the Crown Prince's 2nd Army followed 
Benedek's retreat. The Prussian advance was 
slowed by poor road conditions, exhaustion of the 
troops, and the growing distance from their supply 
sources. 

There was no resumption of fighting until 15 
July, when Benedek, en route to Vienna, collided 
with advance elements of 2nd Army. Losses were 
only moderate, but the low morale of the Austrians 
caused Benedek to break off the action and reroute 
his army further south through Hungary and on to 
Pressburg, east of Vienna. On 22 July, the Austrian 
North and South Armies were finally united at 
Vienna. 

The Prussian armies were also united north¬ 
east of the capital on the old Wagram battlefield. 
But there was to be no final battle for Vienna. 
Through the efforts of French intermediaries, hos¬ 
tilities ended when a final peace agreement was 
signed on 26 July 1866. 

Those peace terms dissolved the old German 
Confederation and forever banned Austria from 
involvement in the political affairs of its former 
members. Prussia gained outright territorial con¬ 
trol of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, and several 
smaller states. A new North German Confeder¬ 
ation was formed under Prussia's control. Saxony 
was included in the new organization and in reali¬ 
ty lost nearly all its independence to Prussia. The 
German nation was taking form under the protec¬ 
tion of Prussia. 


While Austria lost no territory, except the 
Italian province it had only tenuously controlled 
anyway, its status as a world power and as a 
European great power was broken beyond repair. 
From 1866 on, Vienna would struggle merely to 
hold on to what it had left, and compromised with 
internal enemies to keep the empire together. The 
empire finally passed away some 50 years after its 
Seven Weeks War with Prussia. © 
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Blitzkrieg Army, Siege Fiihrer 

A Reinterpretation of World War II in Europe 

by R.H.S. Stolfi 


[Ed's Intro: Dr. Stolfi teaches modern European history 
at the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, Calif¬ 
ornia. His recent book, Hitler's Panzers East: World 
War II Reinterpreted, from the University of Okla¬ 
homa Press, sold out its first print run and has been 
selected as an offering by the History Book Club. The 
article that follows presents a summary of the main 
ideas found in the book. Those who've already read 
Panzers East may want to turn directly to the sidebar; 
it contains material Stolfi has come up with after further 
research since the book's publication. Finally, this article 
is followed by two others that each provide different per¬ 
spectives on the same problem.] 

Why a Reinterpretation 

The reigning interpretation (or "received wis¬ 
dom") about the course of World War II in Europe 
gives the Germans little possibility of winning. The 
role of Britain in the survival of the Allies during 
the first half of the war is over-emphasized, and 
Hitler's attack on the Soviet Union is presented as 
foredooming the Third Reich to defeat. This com¬ 
mon school of thought credits Hitler with a blitz¬ 
krieg mentality during the offensives of 1939-41, 
and presents various combinations of Alamein, 
Stalingrad, and Kursk as turning points in the war. 

This received wisdom fails to account for 
numerous data and events which remain unex¬ 
plained by its interpretations. It represents, then, 
what we might call "Newtonian Historical Phy¬ 
sics." In my book. Hitler's Panzers East, I've sought 
to develop a more advanced interpretation of the 
war. Similar to the case of today's quantum physics 
vs. Newton, the revisionist argument in the book 
explains more phenomena of the war more effec¬ 
tively than the old model. 

In the broadest sense, the received wisdom 
view explains the war as one the Germans could 
not have won. Those interpreters acknowledge 
German tactical brilliance in the blitz victories of 
1939-41, but present them as unfair exercises run 
against weak, unprepared, or inept opponents. The 
blitz campaigns are explained as succeeding only 
until the Germans met the determined and better- 
prepared resistance of Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the United States. In that view, the blitz cam¬ 
paigns were just incidental events in a German 
march toward destruction. In warring against the 
Allies, the overwhelming odds Germany faced in 
numbers of men and weapons preordained her 
defeat. 


In the logical sense, this conventional reason¬ 
ing actually falls into the category of an after-the- 
fact argument in which German defeat is assumed 
to have been predetermined by the fact of that 
defeat itself. Surrounded by such thinking, histori¬ 
ans have failed to adequately address the individ¬ 
ual campaign that was the turning point in the 
entire war, and the many salient lessons to be 
drawn from it. 

The Defeat of France 

In the planning and conduct of the French 
campaign, Adolf Hitler is generally assumed to 
have intended a lightning war ending in a quick 
victory over that nation. Historical evidence, 
though, including Hitler's oral statements and 
written directives during the prelude to the cam¬ 
paign, support a contrary view that his goal was 
merely to seize Belgium. Even after the destruction 
of the Allied armies there, strong supporting evi¬ 
dence indicates he then focused on assuring the 
capture of the Lorraine area in France, rather than 
the fall of the Republic. 1 

Within the framework of the received wisdom 
of a fully intended blitz. Hitler's conduct during 
the campaign has remained poorly explained to 
the present day. The dominant historical interpre¬ 
tation of his decision to halt the panzers short of 
Dunkirk remains implausible, indeed, almost 
bizarre. 

That is. Hitler is supposed to have spared the 
British forces in order to conduct more effective 
peace negotiations with London in the near future. 
This strained suggestion, and other similar ones, 
reveal a separation from reality between the 
received wisdom and the actual course of the cam¬ 
paign in the west. Simply put, we have no indica¬ 
tion that in May 1940 Hitler believed the French 
campaign would be brought to so swift a conclu¬ 
sion, and with it an accompanying opportunity for 
peace negotiations with Britain. I believe the evi¬ 
dence suggests Hitler never intended the quick 
defeat of France, but rather just the certain con¬ 
quest of Belgium. 2 

The crucial strategic moment for Hitler was 
when he found himself, through brilliant diplomat¬ 
ic maneuvering (the Soviet-German Nonaggres¬ 
sion Pact, 23 August 1939) followed by eventual 
miscalculation, thrust into a war with Britain and 
France. He then realized he had projected Ger¬ 
many into a great strategic siege his armed forces 
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had little chance of breaking, but that Germany 
had every chance of enduring by means of cau¬ 
tious military adjustments to the siege lines. With 
an iron consistency. Hitler pursued a strategy 
designed to ensure German control over economic 
resources that would guarantee the Reich's sur¬ 
vival against Britain and France in an indetermi¬ 
nate and desperate siege. 

Viewed this way, the entire war in Europe 
comes into clear focus. On 9 October 1939, Hitler 
ordered his army commander to prepare an attack 
in the west to be launched no later than 12 Novem¬ 
ber. In retrospect, it must be admitted Hitler saw 
no chance for the defeat of France in such an attack 
by a German army precipitously retrieved from the 
Polish conquest and launched into a winter offen¬ 
sive in northwestern Europe. Based on document 
and word. Hitler can be seen as wanting the 
seizure of Belgium to ensure the security of the 
Ruhr, while also creating a more effective siege 
position for Germany, particularly against Britain. 

From such a perspective. Hitler's two great, 
and apparently aberrant, decisions to halt the 
advance to the Channel on 15 May, and halt the 
advance toward Dunkirk on 28 May, can finally be 
understood. He feared if the 12th Army continued 
its attack toward the Channel, strong French forces 
lying to the south would counterattack into its 
flank, defeat it, and stabilize the Allied positions in 
Belgium. 

Hitler was thus not really concerned with cut¬ 
ting off the Allied forces in Belgium, nor in rapidly 
crushing them as part of a further decisive maneu¬ 
ver to defeat France in a lightning campaign. He 
was concerned with securing Belgium, and dedi¬ 
cated to a conservative, assured eviction of the 
Allies from that nation. 

Hitler raged at Franz Haider, Chief of the 
j, General Staff, in words that remain inexplicable 

unless this revisionist view is taken: "[If we contin¬ 
ue to push the armor forward toward the Chan¬ 
nel], we are on the best way to ruin the whole cam¬ 
paign!" It is evident from these words Hitler equat¬ 
ed the entire campaign with the seizure of Bel- 
gium.s 

When later on 28 May he halted the German 
armor before Dunkirk, that behavior can now be 
seen as part of a consistent pattern. Hitler re¬ 
mained fiercely determined to prevent any possi¬ 
ble setback to the German field armies closing in 
on the huge Allied forces still fighting in Belgium. 

With the destruction of the Allied armies in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and the rapidly fol- 

This painting, done by German army war artist Heinz 
Hindorf, shows three utterly defeated Soviet soldiers and 

is entitled "The Way into Captivity." It is, of course, 
blatantly propagandistic, but Stolfi's reinterpretation of 
the 1941 summer fighting might mean its general depic¬ 
tion of Red Army helplessness in the face of the German 
onslaught is not really that far off the mark. 


lowing defeat of France, the war entered a new 
phase. Here the received wisdom on World War II 
overrates the aerial battle over Britain and German 
preparations for seaborne invasion in the period 
from July 1940 through June 1941. The same think¬ 
ing suggests Hitler was driven by continued British 
resistance to knock Britain out of the war by an 
attack on the Soviet Union. Such interpretation 
demands we accept the argument Germany at¬ 
tacked a stronger opponent (the USSR) to force a 
weaker one (Great Britain) out of the war. 

Raised in importance in my thesis is the fact 
European Russia contained resources of iron ore, 
coal and grain so vast as to make Germany self-suf- 
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ficient and ensure a German victory in World War 
II in 1941. German victory over the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1941 would have been the decisive 
event of the war in and of itself. 

Barbarossa — Conjectures 

The conventional interpreters of World War II 
claim that once Hitler attacked the Soviet Union he 
foredoomed Germany to defeat. Rarely has a his¬ 
torical event been so tarred by its outcome, while 
simultaneously being feathered by feeble analysis 
of the event itself. Confronted by the formidable 
dimensions of European Russia, and the fart of 



Operation Barbarossa: a true blitzkrieg, or merely a misdirected sally to 
adjust the siege lines ? 


German defeat in the war, historians have rushed 
to agree that Hitler and the German army made a 
fatal mistake in attacking the Soviet Union. 

My revisionist counterpoint is that the German 
mistake was not in attacking, but rather in losing. 
This generalization is more subtle than it may 
appear at first glance. It depends for its real impact 
on acceptance of the further revisionist generaliza¬ 
tion that Germany had the strength to defeat the 
USSR in the summer of 1941. 

The central idea of Hitler's Panzers East is that 
the German army had "smashed"* the main con¬ 
centration of the Red Army defending the Smol¬ 
ensk land bridge to Moscow during July and early 
August 1941. German Army Group Center (AGC) 
had the numbers, weapons, logistical capability, 
and plan to seize Moscow before the end of Aug¬ 
ust. I've held this view since the late 1950s, but had 
to wrestle in the intervening period with the chal¬ 
lenge of establishing an argument in support of it 
that also provided a credible explanation for the 
historic German final defeat. 

I have finally come to argue the case for 
German victory over the Soviet Union on the basis 
of nothing more remote than the actual perfor¬ 
mance of those invading forces in the Barbarossa 
offensive. I've also come to argue the case for 
German victory in World War II in Europe by 
showing that the defeat of the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1941 would have been the decisive 
juncture in terms of German control over popula¬ 
tions and resources on a continent occupied by the 
Axis from the English Channel to the Volga River. 

These same arguments also prove realistically 
sensitive to time. The Germans had to move fast to 
get to Moscow, the communications and trans¬ 
portation center of European Russia and the politi¬ 
cal and psychological heart of the Soviet Union. 
Moscow was the point of no return for the commu¬ 
nist party in terms of mobilization and political 
prestige. As the telephone, railway, and political 
center of the state, Moscow had to be held by the 
Soviet government. 

I make this claim with trepidation because the 
road to historical hell is, of course, littered with 
similar self-confident generalizations. I can verify 
this one, however, because from the first day of the 
war, the Red field armies fought — seemingly 
instinctively — to hold on to every square meter of 
territory. Then, as the Soviet high command began 
to direct events more deliberately, it never waver¬ 
ed from a formula of defense based on the idea of 
holding as far west as-possible while concentrating 
newly mobilizing forces between the Germans and 
Moscow. 5 

For the Germans, who seized the initiative in 
the east with their vast surprise offensive, the 
greatest single issue — the grand uncertainty of the 
campaign — was whether the Soviets would 
defend as far west as possible or run for their hin¬ 
terlands, trading space for time in order to mobi- 
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lize forces deep within the state for an eventual 
strategic counteroffensive. 

This great unknown, the crucial one for judg¬ 
ing the fundamental capability of the German 
army to win immediately in the east, remains 
obscured by the faulty after-the-fact interpretation 
of the war. The Germans are assumed to have 
placed themselves in an impossible situation in 
Soviet Russia from the very opening of their attack. 
Intent on marshalling arguments in support of the 
historic end result, the conventional interpretation 
misses the epic potential of Operation Barbarossa 
to end the war in the east in the summer of 1941. 

The German army did not attack the USSR to 
lose; it attacked to win, and it played out war- 
games, developed plans, and concentrated forces 
that its command judged would give it victory. 
The whole business, though — a surprise attack on 
the largest, most heavily armed, and third most 
populous state in the world — would necessarily 
be an adventure in uncertainty and chance. Haider, 
along with the key field commander Fedor von 
Bock, calculated that only if the Soviets tried to 
evade decisive battle on the frontier would the out¬ 
come of the campaign become uncertain. 

Barbarossa — In Fact 

In the actual event, with little central direction 
in the first days of the campaign, the Soviet field 
armies not only tenaciously defended everywhere, 
but also launched major attacks westward. Then, 
as the Soviet high command began to regain con¬ 
tact with its hard-hit forces, it also enforced strate¬ 
gic and tactical formulas of resistance and attack to 
the west at any cost. 

In the wargame played out by AGC headquar¬ 
ters at the end of 1940 for the attack against the 
Soviet Union, the great uncertainty centered on the 
question of whether the defenders would attempt 
to escape eastward. Maj. Peter von der Groben, the 
assistant operations officer for AGC at that time, 
who was responsible for the conduct of the war- 
game, exclaimed to me in an interview that he 
could scarcely believe the German good fortune 
when, by the third day of the war, it had become 
evident the Red Army was stubbornly defending 
everywhere, while all newly mobilizing forces 
were also being fed westward into battle. 6 

The great strategic question was thus quickly 
answered; the Soviets had selected the single 
strategic formula for survival best suited to hand 
victory to the Germans in Soviet Russia. Simul¬ 
taneously driven by political and strategic necessi¬ 
ty to defend Moscow, the Soviet command began 
to group the main concentration of the Red Army 
between AGC and their capital. 

As the battle unfolded in June, fate presented 
the German army with the opportunity to defeat 
the main concentration of the Red Army before 
Moscow. By the magnitude, timing and location of 
that great battle, the Germans could have para¬ 



Here we see the spatial dimensions of the German 1940 campaigns in 
west superimposed on a map of European Russia. It indicates there was 
nothing impossible about simply going the distance to Moscow. 


lyzed the Soviet mobilization and thus essentially 
defeated them late in the summer of 1941. 

These generalizations stand or fall largely on 
the basis of the performance of the German and 
Red armies in June and July 1941. Specifically, did 
the German divisions of AGC move at a pace fast 
enough to arrive at Moscow in late August while at 
the same time destroying the main forces of the 
defenders? 

The advance of the 7th Panzer Division of 
Panzer Group Hoth in AGC supports a picture of 
German victory. In one of the most astounding mil¬ 
itary achievements of World War II, this armored 
division advanced from the German border during 
the brief period from 0305 hours, 22 June, to 2300 
hours, 25 June 1941 to cut the great highway be¬ 
tween Minsk and Moscow. During its drive, the 7th 
spent almost one entire day halted at Vilna, thus 
covering the road distance of about 390km to 
Minsk in three days of actual movement. 

Halted from 26 June to 2 July to help ensure 
the destruction of the Soviet forces just trapped in 
two huge pockets west of Minsk, the 7th resumed 
its advance toward Smolensk on that latter date. It 
cut the main highway and rail connection to 
Moscow, well east of Smolensk, at Jarcevo, on 16 
July, having advanced 520km by road. At that 
moment the division was only 325km from Mos¬ 
cow. 
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This map shows the German area of penetration to 24 July. The dark 
grey lines indicate the historical diversion of Guderian's armor south to 
Kiev, then back toward Moscow in the autumn. The light grey lines 
show them going the same distance east in the late summer, toward and 
beyond Moscow, instead of being diverted south. The red-shaded area 
illustrates the general boundaries of the critical "Moscow-Gorki 
Mobilization Space." 

The nearness of the German victory over the 
Soviet Union probably comes into clearest focus on 
that date in the middle of July. Then, based on its 
earlier performance in Soviet Russia, the 7th Panzer 
Division lay only three days from Moscow. That 
division, of course, could not have continued its 
advance on 16 July because it was (temporarily) 
exhausted from the battles it had fought to get to 
Jarcevo and the tough fighting still involved in the 
destruction of the Smolensk pocket. 

But by 4 August that pocket was burned out 
and the German mobile divisions were resting and 
rehabilitating for the advance directly against Mos¬ 
cow. If the German army plan for the invasion (the 
"Haider Plan") had continued to function, we can 
estimate AGC would have launched its final drive to 
Moscow on or about 12 August, and gone on to 
seize that city in a double envelopment similar to 
those earlier at Minsk and Smolensk by 28 August. 

In actuality. Hitler refused to give the armor 
the "green light" 7 for Moscow, debated for weeks 
with his generals over the further conduct of the 
war, and finally ordered about half the strength of 
AGC southward into the Ukraine on 25 August. 

Hitler achieved a brilliant tactical success in 
that move. Gen. Heinz Guderian, probably the pre¬ 


mier armor commander of the war, led the mobile 
divisions south and linked up with the tanks of 
Panzer Group Kleist shortly before noon on 15 
September^ At that moment, anti-tank and motor¬ 
ized infantry units of Guderian's 3rd Panzer Divis¬ 
ion set lines of encirclement southeast of Lochwiza 
around a vast Soviet pocket in the central Ukraine. 
The Germans eventually took 665,000 prisoners out 
of that cauldron — seven times the number of 
Germans and Romanians who would be captured 
at Stalingrad early in 1943. But the effort and time 
expended in the south also lost World War II for 
the Germans. 

In the meantime, 7th Panzer Division would 
mark time around Jarcevo for an extravagant 78 
days. The division was held there not due to logis¬ 
tics difficulties, casualties, or Soviet resistance, but 
because of Hitler's determination to assure imme¬ 
diate and certain control over the central Ukraine. 

The enormity of the situation can be made 
clear by asking the question: what if the same divi¬ 
sion had been halted with the other German armor 
along the Meuse River in Belgium after 13 May 

1940 for 78 days, while Hitler procrastinated about 
future objectives and then finally ordered a drive 
into Lorraine to assure the immediate and certain 
control over the iron ore of France? The answer, of 
course, is that the German army could scarcely 
have won the French campaign, let alone the larger 
Russian campaign, under such restrictive opera¬ 
tional directives. 

But perhaps the two most immediate and 
strongest arguments that support a picture of the 
German army overwhelming the Soviets in August 

1941 are those based on the actual performance of 
the invaders in their advance south that summer, 
and in their following advance east at Vyasma and 
Bryansk in October. In the former case, powerful 
elements of AGC moved 550km south against 
strong Soviet resistance in the Ukraine. From that 
it's hard to escape the conclusion the same attack¬ 
ing mobile force, advancing earlier on 12 August 
along with the rest of AGC, would have been capa¬ 
ble of an equally successful drive in a shorter peri¬ 
od in the direction of Moscow. 

The Vyasma-Bryansk battle of October similar¬ 
ly shows the epic possibilities of the first months of 
Barbarossa in terms of the defeat of the Soviet 
Union. On 2 October, 7th Panzer Division and the 
other German divisions around it attacked along a 
main axis of advance through Vyasma toward 
Moscow. By that time the Soviet high command 
had already had more -than two months to fortify a 
defensive front and mass its forces for the defense 
of Moscow. 

It would seem, then, that AGC should have 
had little real prospect of a successful renewed 
advance to Vyasma, let alone Moscow. The new 
offensive had to be prosecuted against the main 
concentration of the Red Army, hunkered in pre¬ 
pared positions, with its psychological equilibrium 
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regained and a clear mission to halt any German 
advance. Yet, in an astonishing and still largely 
undetailed example of operational prowess, 7 th 
Panzer Division advanced in a period of four days 
(106 hours) to Vyasma, and there linked up with 
10th Panzer Division to form a new pocket of 
approximately 55 Soviet divisions. 

In fighting of gigantic proportions lasting from 
2-14 October, AGC broke up and destroyed the 
mostly encircled forces defending Moscow, taking 
650,000 prisoners in two pockets at Vyasma and 
farther south at Bryansk. But as the Red Army and 
Soviet government were revealed to be powerless 
to prevent a German advance to Moscow, the cli¬ 
matological circumstances of autumn rain and 
cloud cover that prevented the drying of the entire¬ 
ly unpaved road system halted the German mobile 
divisions. 

Presented with yet another unearned opportu¬ 
nity to survive, and aided by the half-miraculous 
and also unearned circumstance of the coldest win¬ 
ter in the recorded climatological history of Eur¬ 
ope, 9 the Soviets survived Operation Barbarossa in 
1941. 

But the real point of recounting this battle of 
October 4941 is to illustrate and support the idea 
that much the same engagement fought in the mid¬ 
dle of August, by relatively stronger German 
forces against weaker and psychologically col¬ 
lapsed Soviet forces, would have had far more 
decisive results. In such a battle, with the German 
armies advancing over intact roads in late summer 
weather and with longer hours of daylight, they 
could have moved into the rail, telephone and 
command center of the Soviet Union and then even 
beyond it to occupy that country's last remaining 
significant mobilization area. 

This surmise about an advance beyond Mos¬ 
cow is strengthened by the circumstance that the 
Germans would have been moving along the main 
arteries of the great rail system radiating out of the 
capital. 

Such a late-summer chain of events equates 
with the defeat of the Soviet Union and the corre¬ 
lated German victory in the war in Europe. The 
German army had the fundamental capability — 
the command style, the numbers of men and tanks, 
and the logistical system — to win World War II 
during this brief window of opportunity in July/ 
August 1941 — and they would never have it again 
at any other time or place in the war. 

Conventional interpreters of the course of the 
Second World War have presented the battles of 
Alamein, Stalingrad, and Kursk, each alone or in 
various combinations, as turning points of the 
European war. But as turning points for that entire 
war, rather than just as important junctures lead¬ 
ing to following distinct phases of the war, those 
battles fail to be realistic candidates. 

Stalingrad fails as a turning point because in 
March 1943, one month after the German surren¬ 


der there. Field Marshal Erich von Manstein's 
Army Group South launched a counteroffensive 
that momentarily regained the strategic initiative in 
the east. The Stalingrad battle can scarcely be the 
turning point in the war when its aftermath was 
the German Kursk Offensive of July 1943. At best, 
from the perspective of the great coalition ranged 
against Germany, Alamein and Kursk can be 
viewed as joint marker points along the road of 
Germany's defeat — Alamein from the standpoint 
of the West, and Kursk from that of the East. © 

Endnotes 

Support for this generalization can be found 
in numerous entries in The Haider Diaries. 

2 As support for this idea note, for example, the 
general intention for the attack in the west in the 
readily available Lost Victories, by Field Marshal 
Erich von Manstein (Chicago, 1958), p. 97. 

3 See especially the entry for 18 May 1940 in The 
Haider Diaries: The Private War Journals of Col. Gen. 
Franz Haider, (Boulder, Colorado, 1976), p. 407. 

4 This colorful word is used in Fedor von 
Bock's, Tagesbuch Notizen, Osten I, Hoover 
Institution Manuscript, p. 23, entry for 13 July 1941. 

5 Between 22 June and 16 July 1941, the Soviet 
high command placed 160 divisions in front of 
Moscow, compared with 56 before Leningrad and 
103 in the Ukraine. See Oberkommando der 4. Panzer 
Armee, Abt. 1c, den 22.7.1941, Feindnachrichtenblatt 
Nr. 4, US National Archives, Records German Field 
Commands, Panzer Armies, Microcopy T-313, Roll 
131, Frame 7378916. 

6 Peter von der Groben, Interview, Celle-Boye, 
Federal Republic of Germany, 24 January 1980. 

7 Both Haider and Bock used this term in their 
diaries. 

8 See in Geschichte der 3. Panzer Division: Berlin- 
Brandenberg, 1935-1945 (Berlin, 1967), p. 181. 

’See in R.H.S. Stolfi, "Chance in History: The 
Russian Winter of 1941-1942," History (Great 
Britain), June 1980: 214-228. 
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The Germans, 1939-41: Winning and Losing (and What-lf?) 


Given Hitler's determination to seize Belgium, and 
the resulting potentially fatal reigning-in of the Man- 
stein-inspired plan for a lightning victory over France, 
the question begs to be answered: how did the German 
army overcome Hitler and defeat the Allies on the conti¬ 
nent? 

The answer lies in the conceptualization that the 
Germans won so fast in the blitz campaigns of 1939-41 
that the beginnings of those events never separated into 
the usual additional phases so characteristic of attrition- 
style warfare. In effect, the German army won the begin¬ 
nings of campaigns by not normally developing full 
campaigns. 

Reputed for the past 50 years to have defeated 
France in a Six Weeks war, the Ger¬ 
man army can more accurately be 
seen to have won a near instanta¬ 
neous victory with the successful 
crossing of the Meuse River in under 
four days. One German general, for 
example, touted the war in Poland as 
a campaign amounting to only 18 
days because of the decisive results 
achieved by that time, even though 
Warsaw did not fall until the 27th 
day, and fighting elsewhere contin¬ 
ued until about the 35th day. 1 Even 
more impressively, the Germans 
could have touted the war in the West 
as a campaign of only four days, 
because of the fatal effects achieved 
with the crossing of the Meuse and 
the associated extraordinary tempo of 
the follow-on advance to the English 
Channel. 

As the Battle of France opened on 
10 May 1940, the following picture 
emerged. Based on a complex set of 
factors, Manstein had created, and 
Hitler and the army had accepted, a 
plan for an attack in the west. The 
army leadership intended that attack 
to lead ultimately to the defeat of 
France, but had little real confidence 
in a quick victory. Hitler viewed the 
planned attack as only a more deci¬ 
sive means by which to seize Bel¬ 
gium, and only incidentally and 
remotely as a means to conquer 
France. 

In his plan, Manstein concentrat¬ 
ed the German mobile force 2 in a 
great "armored wedge" 3 in Army 

The opening — and ultimately decisive 
— German move in the 1940 campaign 
in the west. 


Group A to be vectored westward through the Ardennes. 
Once through that hilly and heavily forested region, the 
Germans would encounter the Meuse as the last great 
natural barrier to the continuation of the advance west. 
The necessary river crossing gripped German attention 
to the virtual exclusion of further moves in the planned 
offensive. 

Manstein required an immediate crossing of the 
Meuse as a prerequisite for the lightning victory over 
France envisioned in his plan. The army command 
demanded a timely crossing as the critical element for a 
big victory over the Allies in Belgium and northern 
France. Hitler needed a move across the Meuse to assure 
the conquest of Belgium. 
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Heinz Guderian, commanding the lead force of the 
armored wedge, crossed the river on the afternoon of 13 
May, only three days and 11 hours into the campaign. 
Psychologically unhinging some of the conservative 
higher army leadership and Hitler, Guderian pressed 
19 th Panzer Corps forward at the same savage tempo 
without a single order from any higher command direct¬ 
ing him to the Channel coast. Through his action in the 
face of several categorical orders to halt prior to reaching 
the Channel, Guderian almost single-handedly dragged 
a reluctant army high command and a Belgian-oriented 
Ftihrer into the conquest of France. How can such a suc¬ 
cess be explained? 

Guderian derived victory out of the command style 
of the German army, especially as it had developed in 
the years during which Helmuth von Moltke had been 
Chief of the General Staff. Called Auftragstaktik, or mis¬ 
sion-oriented directives, they were exemplified by orders 
that assigned the attainment of clear but general and dis¬ 
tant goals to subordinate leaders. German commanders 
avoided restrictive detail in their written orders, favored 
oral orders in mobile situations, and placed the highest 
premium on the capabilities of subordinate leaders to 
make independent decisions. The resultant German bat¬ 
tle style also demanded unequivocally that their com¬ 
manders lead from the front. 

The result: moving as the Schwerpunkt (or concentra¬ 
tion point) of the armored wedge that was tasked to get 
to the distant (about 360km) Channel quickly enough to 
trap the Allies in Belgium, 19 th Panzer Corps and Guder¬ 
ian not only crossed the Meuse in an immediate coup, 
but also pulled along all higher commands to the 
Channel with them. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the role of this corps 
commander in the German victory. He ran his advance 
without regard to the estimate of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Col. Gen. Franz Haider, who believed it would 
take two weeks to cross the Meuse, or the commander of 
the adjacent 16th Army, who remarked just before the 
offensive began that he "did not think that [Guderian 
would] cross the Meuse in the first place." 

Once across, the panzer leader received unequivocal 
orders to halt the advance on 15 May and again on 17 
May. On the former date, the overall commander of the 
armored wedge, Gen. Ewald von Kleist, "ordered a halt 
to all further advance and to any extension of the bridge¬ 
head," a development that would have been tantamount 
to throwing away the entire campaign in the west. 4 

Guderian, though, argued fiercely against the order, 
and in a compromise that illustrates the deep conser¬ 
vatism on the part of much of the senior army leader¬ 
ship, Kleist allowed the advance to be continued for 
another 24 hours — but only so sufficient space could be 
acquired in the bridgehead for the following infantry 
corps! 

On the latter date, after Guderian had continued to 
advance successfully and announced his intention to 
continue, Kleist appeared personally at his headquarters 
and ordered him face to face and in violent terms to halt. 


As this second command crisis unfolded, it became evi¬ 
dent Hitler was the key actor in the halt orders of both 15 
and 17 May. The German Ftihrer was determined to pre¬ 
vent the defeat of what he saw as an over-extended 
armored wedge by a French attack from the south — a 
defeat that would ultimately lead to a stabilization of the 
Allied positions within Belgium. 

In this potentially disastrous situation, it was again 
only Guderian who saved the day for the Germans. By 
obtaining permission later on 17 May from the more 
senior commander of the 12th Army (of which his corps 
was a part), to conduct a "reconnaissance in force," 
Guderian continued to advance to the distant, mission- 
oriented target of the Channel. 

A remarkable analogy exists between the crossing of 
the Meuse in 1940 in France and the crossing of the 
Western Dvina River in the Soviet Union in 1941. Lying 
heretofore untouched, this analogy brings into focus the 
reasons for the German success in the advances in 
France in 1940, and for their ultimate failure in Russia in 
1941. 

In France, after an advance of 82km (straight line) in 
three days, 11 hours, Guderian and his 19th Panzer Corps 
crossed the single greatest barrier to the German advance 
to the Channel and victory in France. In the Soviet 
Union, after an advance of 290km (straight line) in four 
days, 3 hours, Manstein and his 56th Panzer Corps 
crossed the single greatest barrier to the German advance 
to Leningrad and the collapse of the Red Army's north¬ 
western front. 

In both cases the Germans riveted their attention on 
the challenges of the river crossings, and in both cases 
they pulled off extraordinary operational-level coups. 
After the Meuse crossing, Guderian continued the high 
tempo advance, exploiting the operational coup into 
achievement of the strategic objective of the Manstein 
plan — rapid advance to the English Channel. After the 
Dvina crossing, though, a different picture emerged that 
sheds much light on the course of the war and the 
chances of German victory in it. 

After his two mobile divisions crossed the Dvina on 
26 June 1941, with the clearly delineated distant target of 
Leningrad, Manstein froze his forces in their bridge¬ 
head. In his memoirs he notes in an almost Olympian, 
detached style the precarious situation of the two divi¬ 
sions, and continues into the outlandish generalization 
that he was less worried by his present "rather isolated" 
position than by the problem of what the next move 
should be. 

Though Hitler and the army command differed fun¬ 
damentally on the strategic target for Army Group 
Center, they both agreed and never varied in pressing 
Army Group North toward the strategic objective of 
Leningrad. But unlike the case in France, when Hitler 
held up the great drive of Guderian to the sea in order to 
make more certain the conquest of Belgium, here he per¬ 
sonally encouraged the rapid exploitation of the Dvina 
coup toward his favored immediate goal of the Russian 
campaign — Leningrad. 
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After establishing a firm bridgehead in tough fight¬ 
ing on 26 June, Manstein failed to advance on the 27th, 
and in almost incredible contrast with Guderian, sat 
meekly in the bridgehead for the next five days. The 
panzer group commander, Erich Hopner, arrived at the 
scene by plane on the latter date, and though he had 
already directed his group reserve, SS Division Toten- 
kopf, to prepare to move behind Manstein's corps to rein¬ 
force its anticipated success, he declined to personally 
order that corps forward toward Leningrad. 

Thus the greatest fleeting opportunity of the Euro¬ 
pean war escaped from the Germans between 26 and 28 
June 1941, when Manstein failed to pull along the 
German army to a potentially instantaneous victory in 
the Baltic area — a victory that would have in turn given 
Army Group Center a freedom of movement to go direct¬ 
ly at Moscow. 

The great trump of the German army in World War 
II, the combination of Auftragstaktik, initiative and front¬ 
leading commanders, momentarily failed in the initial 
crucial days of the fight along the shores of the Baltic. 

The ultra-conservative commander of Army Group 
North, Field Marshal Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb, held the 
view that the armor should be stopped at the Dvina until 
the infantry divisions could catch up and properly sup¬ 
port a continuation of the push north. Hopner failed to 
point out to his army group commander the inanity of an 
operational situation in which the mobile divisions were 
allowed to advance only at the speed of the foot march¬ 
ing, horse-drawn infantry divisions. At the same time, 
Hopner also failed to display the energy 
and self-confidence to go to the front of 
the Schwerpunkt corps and drive north 
and thus pull along the army group 
commander to the immediate conquest 
of the Baltic theater. 

If this scene has a villain in terms of 
the man most responsible for the failure 
to exploit the war-winning opportunity 
along the Baltic, surely Manstein is the 
one. As commander of a panzer corps 
with deep strategic targets, Manstein 
should have advanced out of the Dvina 
bridgehead along the main route to 
Leningrad, independently of any order 
from panzer group headquarters. 

In an army whose command style 
was characterized by Auftragstaktik, ini¬ 
tiative, and front-leading commanders, 

Manstein could have been realistically 
expected to have continued the advance. 

Had he continued the drive, results 
would probably have been similar to 
those achieved by Guderian in the ad¬ 
vance to the Channel the year before — 
the rapid disintegration of a surprised 

Manstein's Panzer Corps drives (even¬ 
tually) toward Leningrad, summer 1941. 


and confused force being overrun deep in its own com¬ 
munications zone. Manstein, unlike Guderian before 
him, failed to drag along Hopner and Leeb to a scene that 
probably would have developed as follows. 

By continuing the advance, Manstein would have 
forced a confrontation with Hopner in which the former, 
in frustration, would have demanded to be relieved of 
his command. Given the attention generated by the river 
coup, the army high command and Hitler would have 
been quickly involved and overridden Leeb's stopping of 
Manstein's armor at the river. The end result: a signifi¬ 
cant probability of a lightning drive ending in the seizure 
of Leningrad on or about 15 July 1941. 

Such a projection must, of course, remain conjectural 
— but it is interesting and non-conjectural to note that 
even with the halt of six days (26 June -1 July, inclusive), 
the Panzer Group reached positions on the Luga River, 
only 85km from Leningrad, on 14 July. 

Endnotes 

!See, for example, Generalkommando VII.A.R., Wir 
zogen gegen Polen, Kriegserinnerungswerk des VII. Armee 
Korps (Munich, 1940), p. 5. 

2 The 10 panzer and four motorized infantry divisions 
available to the German army in February 1940. 

3 Note this term as used in The Haider Diaries: The 
Private War Journals of Col. Gen. Franz Haider (Boulder, 
CO, 1976), p. 9ff. 

“See Gen. Heinz Guderian, Panzer Leader (New York, 
1952), p. 107. 
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What Do We Learn From All 
This? 

Though these generalizations can be 
argued further, they suggest a general les¬ 
son illustrated by the early course of the 
Second World War in Europe: being capa¬ 
ble of winning battles may be more impor¬ 
tant than being prepared for winning wars. 
It would be ideal, of course, to have both 
those factors in hand to assure a successful 
defense policy. 

In striking disregard of the ideal situa¬ 
tion, the Germans produced among their 
trump weapons only 1,368 armored vehi¬ 
cles and 10,371 military aircraft in all of 
1940. This effort is feeble compared with 
both British production in 1940, which 
amounted to 1,232 tanks and 15,049 mili¬ 
tary aircraft, and German capabilities later, 
in the later stages of an attrition-style 
defensive war against the Allies, in which 
German production in 1944 amounted to 
19,326 armored vehicles and approximate¬ 
ly 40,000 military aircraft. 

The Germans won the opening battles 
in Poland, Norway, France, and the Bal¬ 
kans so decisively, however, that what 
should have been (by Allied logic) lengthi¬ 
er campaigns proved not even to be cam¬ 
paigns. The Germans won the opening bat¬ 
tles so decisively that the campaigns never 
separated from those opening stages. In 
effect, the Germans won the war from 1939 
to 1941 not by winning campaigns but by 
winning the openings of campaigns, not by 
producing weapons and ponderous logisti¬ 
cal gather-strokes, but by winning battles. 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols are a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 
Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 
higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 

Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 


the primary weaponry and equipment the unit u 
unit types are: 

ises to carry out its missions. Examples of 

£><C| Infantry 

f-5>l Rocket Artillery 

|^<| Road-Motorized Infantry 

j Mortars 

Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 

|\»/1 Anti-Tank 

Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 

1AI Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 

Airborne (or Paratroop) 

-J Modern Air Defense Artillery 

Marines or Naval Infantry 

|^\1 Signals or Communication Troops 

[aJ Mountain Infantry 

IqIpI Fixed-Wing Bombers 

|£x$| Mechanized (or "Armored”) Infantry 

jcfo| Fixed-Wing Fighters 

| m Combat Engineers 

]c*Q: Attack Helicopters 

[^>\ Commando or Special Forces 

| ^ 1 Supply or Transport 

\ r /\ Horse Cavalry 

[ R 1 Replacments 

| (7Y| Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 

|M1 Motorized Special Ops 

Motorcycle Troops 

jj§jjp] Military Police 

j°°°l Armored Cars 

ffrgYl Motorized Anti-Tank 

|( )1 Armor or Tank 

fcy] Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 

|(Z)| Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 

Combined Arms 

f«j Truck-Towed Artillery 

fefeCl Wheeled Marines 

Horse-Drawn Artillery 

Motorized Marines 

Unit Size 

XXXXXX - Theater of Operations 

111 - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front 

11 - Battalion 

XXXX - Army 

1 - Company 

XXX - Corps 

• • • - Platoon 

X X - Division 

• • - Section 

X - Brigade 

Notes 

• - Squad or Fire Team 


l.lfa unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a por tion of its symbology is 
filled in, thot unit is armed with "hea vy" wea pons. For instance, this lACI would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks.” 

2. If there is bracket (<~~l) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 
(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 
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Counterattack At Arras 

by Michael K. Robel 


[Ed's Intro: Here's the story of those counterattacks Dr. 
Stolfi discussed as being so catalytic to Hitler's fears 
during the 1940 campaign. Robel's story gives us more 
of a micro-view of blitzkrieg. Whereas Stolfi talks of dic¬ 
tators and field marshals and generals directing whole 
armies and corps, we see here how two tank battalions 
can shake things up. Where, then, are the courses of 
wars decided — in oak paneled conference rooms, or 
beneath the treads of some lead tank stalled on a single¬ 
lane country road? In the article below all Allied units 
are in plain text, all German are in italics.] 

The Situation in the Abstract 

Highly mobile attacking forces moving along 
an unconventional and unanticipated avenue of 
approach have broken through a thin crust of 
defending units and are driving deep into the 
friendly communications zone. Local reserves 
attempting to attack the attackers in their flanks, or 
in desperation head on, are easily brushed aside or 
destroyed. 

Countering the thrust is made more difficult 
because it occurs near a national boundary in a 
coalition army grouping, and has split the defend¬ 
ing forces in two. Because of the tempo of the 
enemy offensive and the close support of their field 
artillery and aviation, disrupted friendly communi¬ 
cations and dwindling supplies, the defending 
command is incapable of determining where, 
when, or how to commit its slim reserves to have 
the best chance to stop the attack. Finally, a small 
counterattack unexpectedly paralyzes the high 
command directing the enemy forces, giving the 
friendly side an opportunity to stabilize the front 
and the ability to launch a major counteroffensive. 

That's a description of the Battle of France as it 
might have been had the Allied command been 
able to take full advantage of the effect of the 


British Mk VI 
Light Tank 

Thinly armored, 
with only a mach- 
inegun for arma¬ 
ment, it was used 
as a command and 
reconnaissance 
vehicle. Both 1st 
Tank Brigade bat¬ 
talion commanders were in such machines when they were 
killed. Weight(tons): 5.8; Gun: MG; Armor(mm): 15; Crew: 3; 
Max Speed(mph): 35. 


Anglo-French counterattacks at Arras on 21-22 
May 1940. 

Arras, in size only one minor battle during the 
Allied debacle, contributed to halting the German 
advance for two-and-a-half days, thus giving the 
British Expeditionary Force (BEF) time to make its 
escape to and through Dunkirk. In fact, this little- 
studied fight contains many lessons about how to 
engage mobile, tank heavy forces — lessons that 
may still be of use today. 

The Situation as History 

To counter the German invasion of the low 
countries, the completely motorized BEF, com¬ 
manded by Lord Gort, and the French 1st Army 
Group, commanded by Gen. Billote, rushed into 
Belgium covered by the French Cavalry Corps (2nd 
and 3rd DLMs — Division Legeres Mechaniques, 
or Light Mechanized Divisions). Then, totally sur¬ 
prising the Allies, who still relied on traditional 
(slow) methods of analyzing the enemy course of 
action, the German tank spearheads advanced 
through the Ardennes, brushed aside the French 
and Belgian cavalry screens and drove toward the 
sea. 

Only too late did Gort finally determine what 
was happening. The Germans had deliberately 
refrained from engaging his units moving to the 
north. By not doing so, they had encouraged the 
separation of the Allied front. As the panzers 
emerged from the Ardennes, their mere presence 
astride the Meuse split the Allied armies. The 
BEF's lines of communications were in danger of 
being cut, and all of Belgium might soon be sepa¬ 
rated from Allied territory. Surprised by their own 
success, the Germans halted to allow their infantry 
to catch up with the armor spearheads along the 
Sambre and Oise Rivers. 

Belatedly, the Commander in Chief of the 
Allied Forces, Gen. Gamelin, ordered attacks to 
close the gap between his northern and southern 
forces, and simultaneously sever the German spear¬ 
head at its base. The only immediate response to his 
order came from Charles DeGaulle's newly orga¬ 
nized, under-equipped and untrained 4th DCR 
(Division Cuirassees Rapides, or Fast Armored 
Division). Even that unit only managed three small 
and abortive counterattacks against Gen. Heinz 
Guderian's 19th Panzer Corps from 17-19 May. 

The DLMs in Belgium, which had been dis¬ 
persed along the front to provide tank support to 
the infantry units, were meanwhile ordered to con¬ 
centrate around Cambrai and prepare to attack 
south as part of this same order from Gamelin. 
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The major German units in this battle were the 
7th Panzer Division, commanded by Erwin Rom¬ 
mel, and the S.S. Totenkopf (motorized infantry) 
Division. Those units made a preliminary effort 
against Arras on 20 May, but were halted by stub¬ 
born British resistance. The Germans then formu¬ 
lated a plan to hit Arras the next day at 3:00 p.m. 
This time they would send the 7th and the S.S. 
northwest around the town, while the 5th Panzer 
Division attacked from the east, thus taking the 
place in a classic double envelopment. 

Frankforce is Born 

While all this was going on, British Gen. 
Ironside, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
arrived in France and immediately ordered Gort to 
launch a major attack south toward Amiens. Gort 
felt such a move was impossible, however, and 
talked his superior into accepting a plan for a more 
limited counterattack aimed simply at clearing the 
enemy from around Arras. This push was to be 
under the control of Maj. Gen. H.E. Franklyn, com¬ 
manding the British 5th Infantry Division. Ironside 


accepted all this, then left to discuss operations 
with Billote at Lens. 

At Lens, Ironside talked the French into 
launching a two-division counterattack toward 
Cambrai on the 21st, to be coordinated with Gort's 
move at Arras. From this it appears Ironside had 
persisted in seeing the coming attack as at least a 
beginning for a concerted effort to drive south and 
close the gap between the northern and southern 


British Mk I 
Medium Tank 
Heavily armored, 
but like the Mk VI 
armed with only a 
machinegun, it was 
the most numerous 
British machine at 
Arras. Weight (tons): 
13; Gun: MG; Arm¬ 
or (mm): 65; Crew: 2; Max Speed(mph): 8.1. 
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Allied armies; however, Franklyn's orders were 
never changed to reflect this reaffirmation. 

On their own, the French asked Franklyn if he 
would continue his counterattack past Arras. 
Franklyn declined, claiming his orders didn't 
authorize such an extension, but then countered by 
offering to relieve the French Cavalry Corps (along 
the Scarpe River east of Arras), enabling those 
units to move west. The French agreed, and also 
allocated the 3rd DLM from the cavalry corps to 
assist in Franklyn's counterattack by committing its 
60-70 Somua tanks to cover his western flank. 

This unevenly assembling counterattack 
group, now christened "Frankforce," also came 
officially to include the British 50th Northumbrian 
Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. L. Martel, and 
the 1st Tank Brigade, led by Brig. Douglas O. Pratt. 

In actuality, though, the bulk of the 5th Div¬ 
ision remained tied down defending the Scarpe 


River to the east of the proposed counterattack 
area, and its remaining brigade (the 17th) was kept 
in reserve. One brigade of the 50th Division (the 
150th) also got pulled into the Scarpe battle. 
Finally, late on the 20th the French reported the 3rd 
DLM would not be ready and they therefore did 
not want to go until at least the 22nd. Franklyn, 
however, was determined to attack on schedule. 

Thus what had been intended as a four-plus 
division force became one barely equaling one 
good brigade: the 6th and 8th Durham Light 
Infantry (DLI) Battalions from the 151st Brigade of 
the 50th Division, and the 4th and 7th Tank Battal¬ 
ions of the Royal Tank Regiment of the 1st Tank 
Brigade. 

A Slow Start 

To reach the proposed battle area, the British 
tanks had to travel 120 miles on their own tracks. 
The roads they used were subject to enemy air 
attack and were crowded with retreating units and 
refugees. Still, at 5:00 a.m. on the 21st, the tanks of 
the 4th and 7th battalions arrived at the Vimy 
assembly area, having lost only 12 of their number 
along the way. The counterattack would have a 
total-ef 58 Mk Is, 46 Mk I-Is, and 14 Mk Vis, split 
evenly between the two battalions. 

Martel ordered his units to rest, conduct main¬ 
tenance, and "not worry about impending opera¬ 
tions." 

Coordination for the attack was chaotic 
throughout Frankforce. Radio problems hampered 
communications. Intelligence indicating German 
units were already operating north of the Scarpe 
River departure line was only partially disseminat¬ 
ed. Only one out of every eight tanks had detailed 
maps; the rest used Michelin touring maps or went 
without. 

Though Franklyn wanted to attack as soon as 
possible, both Martel and Pratt insisted on time for 
maintenance and rest. The final attack order was 
therefore not issued until 7:00 a.m. Originally 
planned to begin at 1:30 p.m., the operation finally 
began at 2:30. Frankforce went forward without air 
or artillery support. Unintentionally, but effective¬ 
ly, it did succeed in spoiling the planned German 
attack that was itself just ready to go off. 

Fankforce was divided into two columns (each 
led — tellingly — by the infantry battalion comman¬ 
ders) on parallel routes about three miles apart. On 
the east, the 4/RTR and 6/DLI were to penetrate 
along a route through Achicourt to Wancourt. On 
the west, the 7/RTR and 8/DLI were to move from 
Maroeuil to Wailly and Berneville. The French 
Division (when it finally joined in) was to drive 
from north of Maroeuil toward Warlus. 

After clearing German forces between the 
Vimy assembly area and the line of departure 
along the Scarpe (a surprise), the two columns 
crossed the river and pushed toward their initial 
objective, the Cojeul River. After the Cojeul was 



German Panzer I 

Intended as a train¬ 
ing vehicle, carrying 
only two machine 
guns and thin armor, 
it was forced into 
use due to the lack 
of real battle tanks. 
Also used as a com¬ 
mand vehicle, many 
of them were later converted to self-propelled artillery car¬ 
riages. Weight(tons): 6.6; Gun: MG; Armor(mm): 13; Crew: 
2; Max Speed(mph): 25. 
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reached, the plan called for the releasing of the 
reserve 17th Infantry Brigade, which would push 
toward the Sensee River three miles beyond the 
Cojeul. 

At the tactical level, the British used their Mk 
IIs to overwatch and support-by-fire their Mk Is, 
while the Mk Vis were used for command, control 
and reconnaissance. 

A Good Beginning 

The 4/RTR crossed the Scarpe behind the 25th 
Panzer Regiment and destroyed some German 
transport units. Continuing to Achicourt, it engag¬ 
ed the 7th Panzer Division's artillery and elements 
of its 6th (Motorized) Infantry Regiment, throwing 
both into confusion. By coincidence, Rommel was 
at the scene, trying to hurry the 6 th’s infantry along 
to join the 25th's tanks, and took personal com¬ 
mand of the situation. 

Hurrying from gun to gun, Rommel directed 
their fire without, at first, any visible effect. He 
ultimately had to commit the 88mm guns of his 
anti-aircraft unit to penetrate the thickly armored 
British tanks. During this time his aide de camp 
was killed, and Rommel frantically informed his 
-chain of command he estimated he was being 
attacked by "at least five divisions" and "hundreds 
of tanks." 

The other column didn't move as fast; the 7th 
Panzer's 7th (Motorized) Infantry Regiment managed 
to hold it for a time in the vicinity of Warlus. But 
later the S.S. Totenkopf was also engaged, and some 
of its elements panicked and surrendered outright, 
or fled southward. 

Seeing that the eastern column had gotten 
ahead and out of support range of the western, 
Martel ordered it to secure Beaurains and wait 
there for further orders. 

At about 4:00 p.m., both British tank battalion 
commanders were killed while riding in their Mk 
Vis. But both their executive officers, one of whom 
was later captured, took command smoothly in 
each unit. 

French tanks advancing near Warlus then mis¬ 
takenly engaged some British anti-tank guns, 
killing some of their crews. The English fired back, 
destroying four French tanks before both comman¬ 
ders realized their mistake. Those same French also 
later engaged elements of the Totenkopf. 

A Bad End 

By 6:30 p.m., as casualties and confusion 
mounted, it became obvious the attack would not 
reach its objectives, and Martel became increasing¬ 
ly concerned about the possibility of a German 
counterattack. He ordered Frankforce's two col¬ 
umns, both already stopped, one at Beaurains and 
the other at Warlus, to dig in and make those 
places "tank proof." 

Between 6:00 and 7:00 p.m., Rommel ordered 
the 25th Panzer Regiment, which had managed to 


German Panzer II 

A slightly better 
tank than the Panzer 
I, some Mk IIs were 
used as command 
vehicles. Many were 
later converted to 
self-propelled artil¬ 
lery. Weight(tons): 
11; Gun(mm): 20; 
Armor(mm): 30; Crew: 3; Max Speed(mph): 34. 



push through all this to reach its own offensive 
objectives for the day, to turn back and strike the 
British in their flank and rear. 

German air and artillery began to register 
among the British in Beaurains at 6:15, driving the 


Czech 38t 

A good machine for 
the period, large 
numbers had been 
captured by the Ger¬ 
mans after their oc¬ 
cupation of Czech¬ 
oslovakia. Most later 
underwent conver¬ 
sion to self-propel¬ 
led artillery. Weight(tons): 10.5; Gun(mm): 37; Armor(mm): 
25; Crew: 4; Max Speed(mph): 26. 



6/DLI out of position. It was then struck by return¬ 
ing elements of the 25th Panzer Regiment. The 
4/RTR came to the support of the 6/DLI, and both 
units managed to withdraw to Achicourt. 

Other elements of the 25 th attacked the 7/RTR 
and 8/DLI in Warlus, losing three Panzer IVs, six 
Panzer Ills and some light tanks to anti-tank fire. 



British Mk II 
Matilda 

The most heavily 
armored British 
tank, it was imper¬ 
vious to all the anti¬ 
tank weapons the 
Germans had ex¬ 
cept for the 88. Well 
armed with its 2- 
pounder cannon, it 
could penetrate all 
German armor of 
the period. It would later prove effective in the Western 
Desert. Weight(tons): 28.6; Gun(mm): 40; Armor(mm): 80; 
Crew: 4; Max Speed(mph): 15. 
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Armor Organizations at Arras 


Like tank design itself, the organizational structure 
of armor units was evolving at the time of Arras. Most of 
the formations of the day were tank-heavy, without 
enough infantry to properly support their armor opera¬ 
tions. That lack was keenly felt by the Allies at Arras. 

Along the entire front. Allied armor actually out¬ 
numbered German by 3,401 to 2,570 deployed vehicles. 
The crucial difference lay in the fact the Germans concen¬ 
trated 70 percent of their tanks for their main thrust 
through the Ardennes, while the Allied armor was dis¬ 
persed across the entire front. 

The British 

British armor was dispersed throughout the BEF for 
infantry support and reconnaissance. Two tank units had 
been formed, but the only one to take an active part in 
the initial fighting in France and Belgium was the 1st 
Tank Brigade. 

The 1st was made up of three battalions (4th, 7th and 
8th RTR), but only two of them deployed to the conti¬ 
nent. (The 8th was not deployed due to a lack of vehi¬ 
cles.) 

The brigade's most serious weakness lay in its lack of 
infantry. That combat arm was not omitted by oversight, 
but because it was thought the infantry divisions it was 
designed to support would provide it. 

The 1st deployed 77 Mk Is, 23 Matilda Mk IIs, and 
14-16 Mk VI light tanks. 

The British 1st Armored Division was belatedly 
organized after Arras, and participated in the final fight¬ 
ing around Dunkirk. It held six tank battalions, totaling 
360 armored fighting vehicles (AFVs). There were also 
three motorized infantry and three motorized artillery 
battalions, a reconnaissance battalion and other support 
elements. Though the division's infantry were motorized 
(as was all the other infantry in the BEF), there were still 
too few of them to properly support the tanks. 


British Armored Division 
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The French 

At the beginning of the war, the French had more 
tank battalions than the Germans (56 vs. 35), and their 
vehicles were both better armed and armored. The 
Republic's defeat was clearly due to a failure of organiza¬ 
tion and doctrine, not technical or numerical inferiority. 

The bulk of the French army's tanks were deployed 
in independent battalions and companies, providing sup¬ 
port to infantry divisions. This was in keeping with the 
defensive philosophy the French adopted between the 
wars, in spite of the efforts of Charles De Gaulle and oth¬ 
ers to instill a more mobile philosophy of warfare. Two 
types of mobile divisions were deployed by the French at 
the start of World War II. 

The first large unit they developed was the Light 
Mechanized Division (DLM). In many ways it was a 
potential prototype for more successful armored forma¬ 
tions deployed by other nations later in the war. 

The DLMs consisted of four tank and three infantry 
battalions, with an authorized total strength of 240 AFVs. 
About half were Somuas, the rest being H-35s or H-39s. 



Intended to fulfill the functions of horse cavalry 
units, the 2nd and 3rd DLMs were initially committed to 
screen the French 1st Army Group's movement into 
Belgium. The 3rd DLM took part in the Arras action as 
the western flank guard. 

Before the war began, the DLMs had been judged 
not entirely satisfactory, and were supplemented in 1939 
by a new DCR (Fast Armor Division) organization. These 
units were authorized 156 Char B-ls or H-35s. Four 
DCRs were organized; none was fully operational at the 
time of the invasion, and the 4th, under DeGaulle, was 
incomplete and had not started training. 

The DCRs entered the campaign in reserve, not 
because of any plan but because of their training levels. 
All four were destroyed in uncoordinated attempts to 
stop the advancing panzer spearheads. 
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French Somua S35 
Probably the best 
tank of the early 
war period. Heavily 
armed and armor¬ 
ed, it too was im¬ 
pervious to German 
anti-tank weapons 
except for the 88, 
and could penetrate 
all German tanks. 
Intended for infantry support, it was slow and short ranged 
compared to the German tanks. Weight(tons): 22; Gun(mm): 
47; Armor (mm): 55; Crew: 3; Max Speed(mph): 25. 



The Germans 

The German 1939/40 panzer divisions were the best 
armored organizations of the period. They were extreme¬ 
ly flexible because of the widespread use of radios, 
which enabled their sub-units to be directed and redirect¬ 
ed quickly, at tempos never approached by their French 
and English counterparts. 

The German army mustered 10 panzer divisions for 
the invasion of the west. Not all those divisions were 
organized the same way: six had two panzer regiments 
of two battalions each, three had one regiment of three 
battalions, and one (Rommel's 7th ) had a regiment con¬ 
sisting of only two battalions. Total authorized tank 
strengths varied from 274 to 416 AFVs, including expro¬ 
priated Czechoslovakian machines. 

Infantry and support strength also varied: no two 
panzer divisions in the campaign had exactly the same 
organization. Unlike the Allies, however, infantry and 
support strength in the panzer division was generally 
sufficient to support the tank battalions. 



Div. 

Inf. 

Tanks Bns. 

Arty. 

Bns. 

Other 

Bns. 

Mkl 

Mkll 

Mklll 

MkIV 

Cz. 

1 

332 

2 

3 

M 

30 

100 

90 

56 


2 

332 

4 

3 


30 

100 

90 

56 


3 

338 

2 

2 

M 

109 

122 

31 

18 


4 

416 

4 

2 

M 

160 

107 

41 

32 


5 

380 

4 

2 

A, E, R 140 

no 

50 

24 


6 

274 

3 

2 


10 

40 

36 

- 

132 

7 

274 

4 

2 

M 

10 

40 

36 

- 

132 

8 

274 

3 

2 

M 

10 

40 

36 

- 

132 

9 

285 

4 

2 

A, E, M100 

75 

36 

18 


10 

332 

4 

2 

E 

30 

100 

90 

56 



Notes: Every division also had 56 armored cars. A=Anti-Tank, 
E=Engineer, M=Motorcycle, R=Reconnaissance 
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German Panzer III 

Underarmed and in¬ 
adequately armored 
compared to French 
and British models, 
this tank still proved 
effective against 
most Allied armor. 
It was later modi¬ 
fied into an accept¬ 
able all-around tank and many participated in the invasion of 
the Soviet Union. Weight(tons): 21; Gun(mm): 37; Armor 
(mm): 30; Crew: 5; Max Speed(mph): 25 



The German attacks at both places began to 
develop so much strength that Franklyn ordered 
his columns (and the French 3rd DLM) back to the 
start line. This phase of the battle lasted until about 
1:00 a.m. on 22 May. 

Elsewhere on the 21st, Gen. Weygand, newly 
appointed C-in-C of the French army, met with 
representatives of his 1st Army Group and the 
Belgian army to discuss developing a further coun¬ 
terattack south. Unfortunately, the other key play¬ 
er, Lord Gort, didn't arrive at the conference site 
until 8:00 p.m., thus missing the others by three 
hours. More importantly, Gort had by that time 
made up his mind to evacuate the BEF, but said 
nothing to Billote, who had remained behind to 
brief the tardy Englishman on the conference. 
While this was going on, lead elements of Guder- 
ian's panzer corps had reached Abbeville, only a 
few miles from the Channel coast. 

On the morning of 22 May, the French belated¬ 
ly launched their own counterattack toward Cam- 
brai. Like the British attack the day before, it was 
whittled in size before starting until it finally 
amounted to just one regiment from a DLM. It 
pushed into the 32nd. Infantry Division, but by 10:00 
p.m. had ground to a halt and been ordered back to 
its start line. 



German Panzer IV 

The mainstay of the 
German tank arm 
during World War 
II, at the time of 
Arras it was intend¬ 
ed to support the 
Panzer Ills with 
long range fire. 
Later re-equipped 
with a high velocity 75mm gun and thicker armor, it would 
remain an effective AFV through the end of the war. During 
the Battle of France, though, it was incapable of penetrating 
most Allied armor. Weight(tons): 22; Gun(mm): 75; 
Armor(mm): 30; Crew: 5; Max Speed(mph): 25. 


German Reaction & Assessment 

The 7th Panzer Division's casualties at Arras 
were reported as 89 killed, 116 wounded, and 173 
missing. The Totenkopf admitted to 19 killed, 27 
wounded, and two missing. (Those figures are 
almost certainly in error, since the British claim to 
have taken 400 S.S. prisoners.) German tank losses 
amounted to over 20 vehicles of all types. 

Though Rommel claimed 43 British tanks 
destroyed, actual losses were more likely to have 
been 26 Mk Is, two Mk II Matildas, and several 
light tanks and personnel carriers. The French 3rd 
DLM was rendered virtually combat ineffective 
during the final stages of the operation, when its 
tank complement was almost totally destroyed. 

Rommel's apprehension and on-scene but mis¬ 
informed reports had been passed quickly up the 
German chain of command. The 1st, 2nd and 10th 
Panzer Divisions were all pulled into reserve. An 
outright halt order was issued on the 23rd, all of 
which gave the BEF time to begin its evacuation 
through Dunkirk. 

Conclusions 

The Arras counterattack seems to have had 
two effects. First, it led the Germans to call a three 
day halt, though other factors contributed to that 
order: 1) the Germans realized the campaign in the 
low countries was ending, and wanted to conserve 
and redeploy their armor to finish off the French; 
2) the ground became less suitable for tanks nearer 
the coast; 3) the number of mechanical breakdowns 
was mounting; and 4) Goring boasted his Luftwaffe 
could finish the job alone. 

Second, the quick failure of the Arras counter¬ 
attack, along with his continued dissatisfaction 
with the French command, convinced Gort that 
evacuation of the BEF was the only logical course 
left. 

At the tactical level, the successes the British 
gained were due less to speed and shock action 
than to their vehicles' thick armor. For example, 
one machine took 14 hits and still remained battle¬ 
worthy. 

The 1st Tank Brigade had been trained almost 
exclusively in infantry support tactics. Pratt later 
wrote of the unit in this operation: 

Had we only been allowed to stage a methodi¬ 
cal battle with a series of reasonable short objec¬ 
tives, with some artillery support and even a little 
air support, and no frantic rush, we should have 
done far better and saved many lives of fellows we 
could not afford to lose. 

In his memoirs, Guderian stated: 

The English did not succeed in breaking 
through, but they did make a considerable impres¬ 
sion on the staff of Panzer Group von Kleist, 
which suddenly became remarkably nervous. 
Subordinate units, however, were not infected by 
this. 
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Field Marshal von Rundstedt said of the attack: 

A critical moment in the drive came just as 
my forces had reached the Channel. It was caused 
by a British counter-stroke southward from 
Arras toward Cambrai, on 21 May. For a short 
time it was feared that our armored divisions 
would be cut off before the infantry divisions 
could come up to support them. None of the 
French counter-attacks carried any serious threat 
as this one did. 

Martel, writing after the war, echoed Rundstedt: 

As it was, the attack probably delayed the main 
enemy movement via Calais by two days, which 
may have had a considerable effect on the success 
of our operations to cover the evacuation from 
Dunkirk. 

Finally, Rommel's conduct during this battle 
was especially interesting. He did not project the 
ideal of the cool, calculating commander to which 
his popular image later gave rise. Still, he was 
already demonstrating his famous tendency to lead 
from the front while exercising direct command of 
units in critical situations. 

In any event, the Arras counterattack made an 
impression on the German command far out of 
proportion to its actual size. But because there 
were already German units on the coast when it 
began, it remains doubtful if a more full-blooded 
effort could have changed the final outcome of the 
campaign. It is certain a greater Allied success at 
Arras would have created time for even more units 
to be evacuated from Dunkirk. © 


Arras: Lessons Learned 

Despite the success it generated for the Allies, the battle 
must remain more a lesson in what not to do than what to 
do. The list of lessons can be summarized as follows. 

1. Gort and Ironside failed to make their final intent for the 
operation clear to Franklyn. Commanders at all levels must 
make sure their subordinates understand the mission. 

2. Intelligence concerning enemy dispositions, equipment 
and actions was not quickly or accurately relayed to the sub¬ 
ordinate units. The opposite must be the case. 

3. The attacking force must have sufficient combat power 
and support to accomplish its mission. The minimum size for 
the counterattack was a division; the brigade-size task force 
clearly lacked the staying power to be effective. 

4. Communications are vital within the attacking force. Due 
to differences in radios, communications procedures, and 
enemy electronic warfare, it will be difficult to coordinate 
army, air, and foreign units in this type of attack. Liaison 
officers, usually stationed at headquarters and equipped 
only with light wheeled vehicles, are at best only a partial 
solution to this problem. 

5. Fratricide will be a problem, particularly during reentry of 
friendly lines, or if part of the attacking units fall behind or 
stumble across defending friendly units, as happened at 
Warlus. 

6. Some positive features of the Arras operation included 
rapid issuance of orders to subordinates, and the attention 
paid to the need for rest and maintenance prior to starting. 
The timing of the attack, whether deliberate or accidental, 
was also excellent. 
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Smolensk-Yelnia: 

Blunting the Blitzkrieg 

by Pat McTaggart 


[Ed's Intro: This is the last panel in the triptych. It's a 
retelling of the strenuous efforts the Soviets made dur¬ 
ing July and August 1941 to stabilize the situation 
along the main route to Moscow. While we can never 
know for certain what the outcome would've been had 
the Germans pressed straight on at that time, 
McTaggart's piece indicates the fighting would have 
taken on an intensity the invaders hadn't experienced 
previously during Barbarossa. In this article, Soviet 
units are shown in plain text; German units are shown 
in italic.] 

Getting to Smolensk 

When the Germans launched Operation Bar¬ 
barossa on 22 June 1941, they hoped for a short 
campaign. Two weeks into the invasion, even the 
most skeptical observers were beginning to think 
they might get it. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
soldiers were already being herded west as prison¬ 
ers of war, and a large portion of the Red Army's 
pre-invasion order of battle had been severely 
mauled or destroyed outright. 

However, the very rapidity of the Germans' 
advance brought with it the problems all invaders 
of Mother Russia had faced for centuries. The vast¬ 
ness of the land, coupled with a deplorable road 
system, limited the avenues of attack available. 
Within the German high command there was also a 
growing conflict over strategic goals. These had 
already been evident during the pre-attack plan¬ 
ning, and they were never really resolved before 
the campaign began. 

One faction regarded the mineral- and grain- 
producing regions of southern Russia and the 
Ukraine as the primary objective to be secured; 
another group believed the rapid capture of 
Leningrad, Moscow and other western Russian 
cites held the key to victory. Destruction of the Red 
Army was held critical by the adherents of both 
approaches, but it seemed none of them had taken 
into account the enormous human resources Stalin 
had available to flesh out, build and rebuild his 
order of battle. 

On 8 July, the commander of Army Group 
Center, Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, issued an 
"order of the day" that forecast the imminent col¬ 
lapse of the Red Army. Von Bock's forces had just 
completed the destruction of four enemy armies in 
the Bialystok-Minsk region. Twenty-two Soviet 
infantry, seven armored, three cavalry divisions, 
and six mechanized brigades, had been wiped out. 


An estimated 287,704 Soviet soldiers had fallen 
into German hands in the encirclement. 

Even before the annihilation of the Soviets in 
the Bialystok-Minsk pocket had been completed, 
units of Gen. Heinz Guderian's Panzer Group 2 had 
crossed the Berezina River. Disregarding his 
exposed right flank, he ordered a further advance 
to the Dnieper River, the last natural defensive bar¬ 
rier before Smolensk. 

As Guderian's men and tanks approached the 
river, his Red Army counterpart. Marshal Semyon 
K. Timoshenko, was rushing units and materiel to 
its eastern bank in an effort to halt the Germans 
there. STAVKA (the Soviet high command) had 
ordered Timoshenko to gain time on his "Western 
Front" to allow the mobilization of the nation's 16 
million military-age males to get into high gear. 

Both Guderian and Timoshenko knew the sig¬ 
nificance of the city of Smolensk. For the German, 
Smolensk's capture would provide the staging 
point for the frontal advance on the Soviet capital, 
less than 200 miles farther on. 

With Guderian's forces approaching head on, 
Timoshenko also faced a threat on his northern 
flank. There armored units of Panzer Group 3, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Hermann Hoth, were advancing 
on Vitebsk, a gateway to Smolensk. As Hoth's 
panzers advanced, Timoshenko shoved unit after 
unit forward to that area in another desperate 
attempt to buy time to fortify the Dnieper line. 

Across the Dnieper 

Despite Timoshenko's efforts to delay them, 
by 10 July Hoth's units had seized Vitebsk and 
Guderian was poised on the western bank of the 
Dnieper. The Soviet commander had worked his 
men feverishly to fortify all the likely crossing 
points along that stretch of the river, and he'd also 
labored administratively to bring together what he 
hoped was a force large enough to stymie any 
German attack. On that date his Western Front 
deployed 31 infantry, seven armored, and four 
motorized divisions. - 

Luftwaffe reconnaissance gave the two German 
commanders a fairly accurate picture of what they 
faced. Guderian also sent his own ground recon¬ 
naissance units along the western bank to probe 
for Soviet weak spots — and they found them. On 
the day Vitebsk fell, he ordered his units to cross 
the river at three points, while bypassing strongly 
fortified areas at Mogilev, Orsha and Rogachev. 
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At Stary Bykhov, 24th Panzer Corps (3rd Panzer, 
4th Panzer, and 10th Motorized Infantry Divisions) 
sent grenadiers and engineer units across the river 
in the early morning. A bridge was completed by 
nightfall, and armored elements of the corps were 
soon headed eastward across it. 

Meanwhile, 46th Panzer Corps (10th Panzer and 
2nd S.S. "Das Reich" Motorized Infantry Divisions, 
and Motorized Infantry Regiment " Grofldeutschland") 
crossed at Shklov, just north of Mogilev, where 
they met with fierce resistance from a unit of 
Soviet officer cadets. Eventually a machinegun 
company of the Grofldeutschland succeeded in dri¬ 
ving the defenders out of their entrenchments and 
secured a bridgehead in that area. 

Still further north, at Kopys, 47th Panzer Corps 
(17th and 18th Panzer Divisions and 29th Motorized 
Infantry Division) ran into heavy Soviet artillery 
fire, and even some air attacks, as their grenadiers 
started to cross the river. Several assault boats 
were blown from the water as they sped toward 
the eastern shore. However, with the help of some 
self-propelled artillery firing from the western 
bank, and smothering Stuka attacks on Soviet 
artillery positions, the 29th gained enough ground 
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to allow the armored divisions to begin crossing 
over. 

In the north, Hoth's Panzer Group 3 began its 
attack at 3:00 a.m. Under cover of artillery fire, 
armored and motorized units of his 57th and 39th 
Panzer Corps tore holes in the lines of the Soviet 
19th, 20th and 22nd Armies, overrunning entrench¬ 
ments as they advanced toward the motor highway 
to Moscow. 

By the evening of 10 July, Timoshenko's 
Dnieper line was in a shambles and German units 
were sweeping east out of their newly won bridge¬ 
heads. The Soviets' fortified river-line positions 
between the bridgeheads were for the most part 
bypassed. For the next two days the two panzer 
groups continued their advance, smashing through 
hastily-assembled defensive positions and routing 
several Soviet divisions in the process. 

During this fighting, German observers noted 
that the average Soviet soldier, though typically a 
fearless and savage fighter, lacked the training and 
organization necessary to counter the blitzkrieg 
tactics of the attackers. There was a tendency 
among the Soviets, as soon as the grenadier-laden 
German panzers appeared, to bunch up for safety 










near artillery and anti-tank positions. Of course, 
that only created gaps in the defensive lines 
through which the German forces could pass. 

Gen. Andrei I. Yeremenko, Timoshenko's 
deputy, tried to counter the German tactics by 
ordering the artillery to concentrate exclusively on 
the panzer columns. At times this idea proved suc¬ 
cessful, but as long as the Luftwaffe controlled the 
skies above the battlefields, Soviet artillery posi¬ 
tions were destroyed at a rate that prevented their 
contribution from being anywhere near decisive. It 
was another two years before massive Red Army 
"PAK Fronts" (anti-tank concentrations) would 
prove capable of consistently stopping German 
armor in its tracks. 

By 13 July, Soviet resistance began to stiffen. 
As more reinforcements arrived, Timoshenko 
threw them directly into the path of the advancing 
Germans. Luftwaffe reconnaissance flights radioed a 
constant stream of reports describing new Soviet 
units moving toward the front. German intelli¬ 
gence and operations officers shook their heads in 
amazement as Red Army tank columns seemed to 
appear from nowhere. Panzer units had to be con¬ 
stantly redeployed to counter probes and attacks 
on the flanks of the German drives. 

Unfortunately for Timoshenko, however, his 
many counterattacks were never properly coordi¬ 
nated. His commanders persisted in throwing their 
armor into battle piecemeal, where they were soon 
blown to bits by the efficient German war machine. 

Even during this chaotic period, the Soviets 
were not complete strangers to flexible improvisa¬ 
tion and the unexpected rewards such measures 
could yield. For instance, completely by chance, 
Yeremenko learned there was a quantity of a high¬ 
ly flammable gasoline-phosphorus mixture called 
"KS" stored at Gomel, not far from the front. He 
had his supply units transport the stuff directly to 
the frontline infantry units with orders to distribute 
and use it immediately. 

The panzer units were taken unaware by the 
new weapon. When bottles containing KS were 
thrown against the sides of the German tanks, 
exposing the mixture to air, combustion was imme¬ 
diate. In the first days of its use, several panzer 
crews died screaming in agony when the liquid fire 
found its way inside their machines. Thus the 
"Molotov Cocktail" was introduced into the Russo- 
German War. German commanders were forced to 
counter the new threat by detailing squads of pan¬ 
zer grenadiers to accompany all tank units and 
keep the Soviet infantry at a distance. 

Soviet Counterstrike 

However helpful such stop-gap measures 
might be, Timoshenko knew that only a massive 
counterattack could really halt the German ad¬ 
vance. He therefore ordered Yeremenko to strike at 
the extending right flank of Guderian's units with a 
force of 20 divisions. The attack, on 13 July, caught 


Guderian's forces in full stretch and threatened to 
disrupt the entire operational plan of the panzer 
group. 

Yeremenko could not have chosen a better 
time to hit back. Gen. Geyr von Schweppenburg's 
24th Panzer Corps (which had picked up the 1st 
Cavalry Division in the last few days) had been 
charged with guarding the panzer group's right 
flank. Many elements of the corps were still far to 
the rear, however, fighting Lt. Gen. Gerasimenko's 
13th Army holding out in and around Mogilev. 
Those units had to hold their positions there until 
German infantry divisions could slog forward to 
replace them. 

Yeremenko's divisions attacked from the 
Gomel area and succeeded in recapturing Roga¬ 
chev and Zhlobin in their initial assault. Schwep- 
penburg hastily diverted some elements of the 4th 
Panzer and 10th Motorized Infantry Divisions to 
counter the Soviet push, but the main burden fell 
on Brig. Gen. Kurt Feldt's 1st Cavalry. 

As the Soviets advanced, Feldt's reconnais¬ 
sance units were able to get between their columns 
and into their rear areas, disrupting supply and 
communications. Before long, Yeremenko's attack 
had fallen into disarray. Panzer and motorized 
infantry units set up defensive positions at key 
road junctions, while their cavalry counterparts 
continued to slice through and past Yeremenko's 
battalions. But even as the attack bogged down, 
Yeremenko pressed his commanders to advance. 

While Schweppenburg's corps was tied up 
repelling the Soviet flank threat, Guderian ordered 
the bulk of his panzer group to continue east. His 
objective was to get a bridgehead on the eastern 
bank of the Desna River, around the town of 
Yelnia. The high ground there would provide a 
perfect springboard for the final assault toward 
Moscow. 

Timoshenko also recognized Yelnia's impor¬ 
tance. As Guderian's panzers approached, units of 
the 19th, 24th and 28th Armies were already 
preparing defensive positions there under orders 
to hold "at all costs." At the same time, Timo¬ 
shenko continued to throw fresh troops into the 
flank counterattack. Between 12 and 14 new divi¬ 
sions were deployed to defend the approaches to 
Smolensk, and other Soviet forces already sur¬ 
rounded continued to fight. The 13th Army con¬ 
stantly probed the German lines around Mogilev, 
in an effort to link up with Yeremenko's attack 
force. 

The Smolensk Pocket Forms 

Disregarding the situation on his flank, Gud¬ 
erian continued to push toward Smolensk and 
Yelnia, while Hoth's panzer group made a wide 
swing around Smolensk from the north. There was 
little the Soviets seemed able to do as the panzers 
crashed through their lines. On 15 July, Orsha fell 
to the 17th Panzer Division, opening the way for the 
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29th Motorized Infantry Division to move directly to 
Smolensk. Farther south, the towns of Gorki and 
Mstislavl were captured by units of the 10th Panzer 
and Das Reich Divisions after bitter fighting. 

On the same day, the 7th Panzer Division cut 
the road and raillines running between Smolensk 
and Moscow. Though Smolensk was now effective¬ 
ly cut off, Guderian and Hoth were unable to com¬ 
pletely close the gap between their two panzer 
groups. An estimated half-million Soviet troops 
were within their grasp, but counterattacks to their 
flanks continued to draw off the men and materiel 
needed to complete the encirclement. 

While Soviet units outside Smolensk fought 
desperately to stave off that final closing, the 29th 
Motorized Division made ready to assault into the 
city proper. 

Timoshenko had already issued the standard 
"hold at all costs" order to the defenders of 
Smolensk, and the militia there feverishly built bar¬ 
ricades and fortified buildings in preparation for 
the onslaught. Units of the 16th Army were sent 
streaming into the city through the gaps in the 
German lines to provide the necessary regular- 
army backbone to the local defenders. 

Early on 15 July, the 29th's 71st Infantry Reg¬ 
iment got inside the main Soviet defenses by means 
of a little-used trail on the southwest of the city. By 
midday they had captured several heavy artillery 
batteries and seized a key enemy position at Kony- 
skhovo, a suburb of the city. As night fell, the 71st 
was already fighting well within the southern 
bounds of Smolensk. 

The next day, the 15th Infantry Regiment joined 
the 71st for a strengthened assault. It began at 4:00 
a.m., and by noon the southern half of the city was 
in German hands. But Soviet sappers had managed 
to destroy all the bridges leading across the 
Dnieper to Smolensk's north side. 

This fighting, though going in the Germans' 
favor, was different in that it reached a level of 
intensity not previously experienced during the 
invasion. One soldier of the 29th wrote: "It was a 
ghostly picture that we saw in this dead city. The 
destruction was far worse than at Borisov or 
Minsk. Dead lay everywhere, houses and bridges 
destroyed, and on the far shore, the northern part 
of the town was in flames." 

At 4:30 p.m., the combat engineers of the 29th 
launched their rubber rafts, full of infantry, into the 
river and headed toward the enemy shore. An 
artillery and Luftwaffe strike kept Soviet fire to a 
minimum, and a bridgehead was soon established. 
While reinforcements were still coming across, the 
lead German elements broke through the river 
defenses and started their final drive into what 
remained of Soviet Smolensk. By 5:30 p.m., the rail¬ 
way station was under German control. 

Every intersection was barricaded. Many 
buildings had been fortified from their cellars to 
their attics, and all were stubbornly defended. But 



no matter how bravely the mixed militia/army 
units fought, they were no match for German 
assault tactics. 

By 7:00 p.m., forward German elements 
reached the northern limits of Smolensk. Several 
desperate Soviet counterattacks, from various 
directions, were foiled by combined infantry and 
artillery fire as the Germans strove to broaden their 
control. At 8:00 p.m., the 29th's commander report¬ 
ed to his superiors that Smolensk had been brought 
entirely within the Third Reich. One of the primary 
objectives of Operation Barbarossa had been 
achieved. 

Complete Fluidity 

Guderian had little time to savor his victory at 
Smolensk. Yeremenko's attack on the southern 
flank continued without respite. Schweppenburg 
was hard pressed to keep his supply lines open, 
and several motorized detachments were still tied 
up around Mogilev, where they waited for infantry 
from the 2nd Army to relieve them. At the same 
time, the 1st Cavalry and 10th Motorized Divisions, 
along with parts of the 4th Panzer Division, were 
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Army Group Center Tank Wastage by 
Panzer Division 



Operating Tanks 

Operating Tanks 

Percent 

Pz. Div. 

22 June 1941 

31 August 1941 

Lost* 

3 

198 

41 

79 

4 

169 

49 

71 

7 

299 

130 

57 

10 

206 

159 

23 

12 

231 

96 

58 

17 

180 

38 

79 

18 

200 

62 

69 

19 

239 

102 

57 

20 

245 

88 

64 

Total 

1,967 

765 

61 


*Note: About half these losses were due to mechanical 
breakdown; those machines eventually returned to service. 


kept constantly on the move, blunting Soviet 
attacks and sealing off their penetrations. 

The German high command wanted the Soviet 
troops in the Smolensk area destroyed as quickly 
as possible, but the pincers of Panzer Groups 2 and 3 
could not yet be closed. Soviet attacks on the 
flanks, as well as fierce resistance inside the pocket 
itself, prevented a link up. 

Guderian's forces were spread too thinly to 
complete all the tasks they needed to perform. 
There simply were not enough units to take Yelnia, 
defend the group's southern flank, close the gap in 
the Smolensk pocket, and pin down all the Soviet 
forces in the pocket until the infantry armies 
arrived. 

The panzer leader had planned to use the 
Grofldeutschland Regiment to link up with Hoth east 
of Smolensk, but that outfit was still engaged with 
Soviet units north of Roslavl. The force supposed 
to relieve Grofldeutschland there, the 18th Panzer 
Division, was tied down along the Dnieper and 
could not get underway before infantry units came 
up to take its place. Meanwhile, though, the 10th 
Panzer and Das Reich divisions fought their way 
toward Yelnia. 

In addition to battling the Soviets that blocked 
their way, the German armored and motorized 
elements became increasingly plagued by mechan¬ 
ical breakdowns. In less than a month, these 
mobile units had driven over 600 miles into the 
Russian Motherland. They had far outpaced their 
supply columns, and the lack of'maintenance and 
spare parts for the vehicles was taking a heavy 
toll. For example, most of the 10th Panzer's Mk IV 
tanks were already out of commission, due in 
about equal measure to enemy action and break¬ 
downs. 

Still, despite supply, casualty and wastage 
problems, the 10th Panzer Division kept moving. On 
19 July, Yelnia fell to its forward elements. The 


division's 69th Panzer Grenadier Regiment suffered 
severe casualties storming an anti-tank ditch that 
protected the town, but by nightfall those men had 
forced the Soviets entirely out of Yelnia and 
pressed on to positions east of the place. 

That same night, the Soviet area commander, 
Gen. Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, sent several regi¬ 
ments forward in an attempt to recapture Yelnia. 
But the 10th fought that effort to a standstill, and 
the next day Das Reich arrived to stiffen the Ger¬ 
man positions. Together, those two divisions 
formed the easternmost spearpoint of Army Group 
Center's advance — they were only 185 miles from 
Moscow. 

With the capture of Yelnia, Guderian began to 
press von Bock for more units to exploit the poten¬ 
tials opened by that success. But the army group 
commander replied the only thing that mattered at 
the moment was sealing and eliminating the 
Smolensk pocket. He also told Guderian categori¬ 
cally that another push farther to the east was "out 
of the question" for the time being. 

While the German generals debated, Yeremen¬ 
ko and Timoshenko continued to hammer at the 
extended flanks of the panzer groups. In the south, 
von Schweppenburg's corps was stretched to the 
limit. The 1st Cavalry Division was desperately try¬ 
ing to contain yet another Soviet breakthrough 
southeast of Stary Bykhov, while the 10th Motorized 
reported its ammunition almost completely ex¬ 
hausted after heavy action near Propoisk. Elements 
of the 3rd and 4th Panzer Divisions had to be 
thrown into the line piecemeal at critical points to 
prevent a major break in. 

In what was almost literally the last minute, 
infantry from Gen. Wilhelm Fahrmbacher's 7th 
Corps finally reached Mogilev, thus releasing the 
motorized units that had been surrounding that 
place. The Soviet garrison there was now firmly 
entrenched, and Fahrmbacher's initial attacks met 
with little success and severe losses. It took a week 
of heavy fighting before that city was finally 
secured. 

At the same time, von Bock was coming under 
increasing pressure from the high command to 
eliminate the Soviets in the Smolensk pocket. In 
turn, von Bock demanded Hoth and Guderian 
complete their link up east of the city and finish the 
whole affair as quickly as possible. 

Then Soviet forces inside the encirclement 
began heading east, trying to slip through the gap 
between the panzer groups. The German infantry 
fighting to prevent those units from escaping were 
simultaneously hit by attacks from Red Army units 
outside the pocket trying to link up with their 
trapped comrades. 

Finale Around Smolensk 

As long as there were Soviet units still trying 
to escape the Smolensk encirclement, Timoshenko 
used everything at his disposal to help them. On 23 
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July, he unleashed yet another counterattack — 
this one aimed at nothing less than the recapture of 
Smolensk and the cutting off of the spearheads of 
the two panzer groups. 

The already overburdened German divisions 
reeled before the new offensive. Then the infantry 
divisions Guderian and Hoth had been screaming 
for began to arrive on the scene, and they were 
immediately thrown into the line, but the situation 
remained critical. 

Rokossovsky's forces managed to break 
through the thinly-held German perimeter around 
the pocket and succeeded in freeing some of the 
trapped units of the 16th and 20th Armies. As the 
offensive continued, both panzer generals were 
forced to deploy and redeploy their mobile units 
daily in an effort to prevent their lines from crack¬ 
ing completely. 

In Panzer Group 2, the 3rd and 4th Panzer Divi¬ 
sions were sent to Krichev to fend off a strong 
Soviet attack there. At Yelnia, Das Reich and 10th 
Panzer beat back several attacks, but suffered con¬ 
siderable losses themselves. The new eruption of 
fighting at Yelnia forced the diversion of Grofl- 
deutschland and all of the arriving 9th Corps 
toward that critical sector. However, those relief 
forces were pulled into the fighting around the 
Smolensk pocket and could not disengage — the 
Germans in Yelnia had to continue to fend for 
themselves. 

Far to the rear, the 13th Army was finally bat¬ 
tered into submission at Mogilev by the infantry of 
the 7th Corps. Thirty-five thousand prisoners were 
taken, but their stubborn defense had prevented 
four sorely needed German infantry divisions from 
reaching the forward area for over a week. 

As the survivors of the 13th trudged into cap¬ 
tivity, their comrades inside the Smolensk pocket 
continued to stream eastward through the six mile 
gap that remained between Panzergroups 2 and 3. 
Many of those who could not make it through to 
the east went into the vast surrounding forests 
instead, there forming the cadre of partisan units 
that would plague the German rear area for years 
to come. 

Hoth's forces, spearheaded by 7th Panzer 
Division and 20th Motorized Division, kept inching 
their way toward Yelnia from the north in an effort 
to seal an even larger Smolensk pocket. The 7th 
fought off attacks from two Soviet rifle divisions. 
Elements from Hoth's group and Das Reich finally 
met on 27 July. 

This re-encirclement was tenuous at best. The 
German lines were still too thinly held to totally 
seal the pocket. As late as 2 August, von Bock 
received a report from his aerial reconnaissance 
stating "the Russians have built a bridge on the 
eastern side of the Smolensk pocket and are stream¬ 
ing out to their own lines." Between 100,000 and 
150,000 men escaped, forming a valuable reserve of 
manpower for the subsequent battles for Moscow. 


New Directions 

While these battles raged along Army Group 
Center's front, decisions were being made in Berlin 
that would have far reaching effects on their ulti¬ 
mate outcome. Guderian was surprised to learn 
that once the Smolensk pocket was eliminated, his 
panzer group was to swing southwest in an effort 
to encircle approximately 10 Soviet divisions in the 
Gomel area. Flying to army group headquarters, 
Guderian told von B.ock he could not carry out any 
new operations until his mobile units were rested 
and refitted. He also argued against the Gomel 



Above: The Moscow highway in July and August of 1941 
Below: The Moscow "highway" in October 1941, after the rainy ; 
had begun. 
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operation in general and in favor of a continued 
advance toward Moscow. 

But von Bock had anticipated Guderian's 
objections. He told the irate panzer general that 
the overall army commander. Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, had visited his headquarters earlier 
that day. Those two agreed that instead of using 
Guderian's forces at Gomel, as Berlin wanted, they 
should be committed against the Soviet forces 
operating in the Krishnev-Roslavl area. That still 
wasn't the move toward Moscow Guderian want¬ 
ed, but the change was better than nothing, and he 
flew back to his command somewhat mollified. 

Guderian's troops at Yelnia were meanwhile 
under constant attack as Timoshenko tried to elim¬ 
inate the salient. The area began to draw in units 
from both sides like a magnet. The Das Reich 
Division, forming the left flank of the bulge, suf¬ 
fered several severe attacks. But then the 268th 
Infantry Division entered the lines, freeing elements 


of the 10th Panzer Division to form a "fire brigade," 
roaming the perimeter to reinforce the battered 
defense at critical points. Eventually, nine German 
divisions got a taste of battle at its worst around 
Yelnia. 

By the end of July, the eastward advance of 
Army Group Center had been halted temporarily 
for rest and regrouping. This allowed the infantry 
corps to finally finish catching up to their motor¬ 
ized compatriots. They were able to take over the 
task of rounding up what remained of the Soviet 
units inside the deflating Smolensk pocket, as well 
as relieving some of the armored units on the front 
line. 

Guderian's armored forces desperately need¬ 
ed overhaul. On 29 July, he reported his panzer 
group had only 263 entirely dependable tanks — 
he had started the campaign with 953. It was only 
the arrival of the infantry that enabled the mainte¬ 
nance personnel to get his armored units ready for 
the planned offensive at Roslavl. 

That new encirclement battle began on 1 
August. Its two-pronged attack proceeded with 
textbook efficiency, and within eight days the 
Germans captured about 38,000 Soviet troops, and 
captured or destroyed about 200 tanks and 200 
artillery pieces. By 14 August, the Krichev pocket 
was also cleared, yielding another 16,000 prisoners 
and 76 artillery pieces. 

But those successes had also pulled some of 
Guderian's panzer units south, off the Moscow 
axis. Von Bock then ordered the group further 
south to help 2nd Army in the Gomel area. Gud¬ 
erian realized the moves were needed to finally 
and firmly shore up his southern flank, but still, 
they were moves that took him away from — not 
toward — Moscow. 

Yelnia 

While Guderian slid away from Smolensk, the 
battle for Yelnia reached new levels of ferocity, 
and on 5 August the battle of the Smolensk pocket 
was finally declared won by Army Group Center. In 
an order of the day to his troops, von Bock 
announced a total of 309,110 prisoners, 3,205 
tanks, 3,000 artillery pieces, and 314 Soviet aircraft 
destroyed. 

But those figures meant little to the Germans 
at Yelnia. The enemy in front of them was nothing 
like the beaten and demoralized rabble that Radio 
Berlin spoke about. Stalin had personally 
promised Timoshenko he could have all the troops 
and equipment he needed to retake Yelnia, and 
the Soviet commander used those resources to 
attack the German lines incessantly. 

The reason for the constant pressure was sim¬ 
ple. Even though Guderian's forces were presently 
moving south, Stalin knew the Germans would 
eventually turn north again. Then they would 
want to use Yelnia as a forward jump off point for 
a renewed drive on Moscow. 
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On the German side, infantry units of the 4th 
Army streamed toward Yelnia to bolster the 
salient. The Das Reich Division and the 
Grofldeutschland Regiment were still engaged in 
heavy fighting on its left flank. As new battalions 
arrived at the front, they were immediately com¬ 
mitted to fill the ever-thinning ranks of the 
defenders. The battle for Yelnia gave the German 
army its first full-blooded taste of the savagery of 
total war to come on the Eastern Front. 

Enter Zhukov 

The Soviet high command had a trump card 
to play. Gen. Georgi K. Zhukov was given com¬ 
mand of the "Reserve Front" that had taken over 
operations around Yelnia in late July. His orders 
from Stalin were clear: eliminate the threat at 
Yelnia by any means possible. Zhukov planned an 
offensive designed to push the Germans back 
across the Desna River and stabilize the entire 
area. 

Guderian's slide south had pulled much of the 
Luftwaffe with him. The infantry at Yelnia were 
thus left to their own devices as the Soviet pres¬ 
sure increased. In mid-August the Das Reich 
Division and Grofldeutschland Regiment were also 
withdrawn from the area. Only a few detachments 
from the 10th Panzer Division were left behind to 
support the infantry and counter any Soviet break¬ 
throughs. 

Zhukov gave the Germans no respite. The 
German 20th Corps had been in the area just one 
week when it reported the loss of 2,254 men. Each 
division in the salient was suffering daily losses of 
between 50-150 men. 

For his finale at Yelnia, Zhukov used the 24th 
Army, composed of 13 divisions, as his main 
assault force. They were supported by over 800 
artillery pieces, as well as several "Katyusha" 
mobile rocket launchers. 

Early on 30 August, the 137th Infantry Division 
came under attack by elements of the Soviet 102nd 
Tank Division and the 100th and 107th Rifle 
Divisions. As the first cracks began to appear in 
the German line, the Soviets increased the pres¬ 
sure with a three-hour barrage. 

Zhukov had fought and defeated the Japanese 
at Khalkhin-Gol in Mongolia in 1939. There he had 
demonstrated an expertise at handling combined- 
arms forces. When his infantry battalions succeed¬ 
ed in creating a gap in the German defenses, he 
immediately ordered formations of tanks forward 
to widen the breach. Without significant armored 
support, there was little the Germans could do to 
stop Soviet penetrations. 

On the southern flank of 20th Corps, Zhukov 
sent his 106th Motorized and 303rd Rifle Divisions 
against the German 2 68th Infantry Division. 
Though that attack was only a diversion, it drew 
off German reserves that might otherwise have 
been used in the north. 


Meanwhile, the eastern part of the salient, 
defended by elements of the 78th and 292nd 
Infantry Divisions, was hit by the Soviet 103rd 
Motorized, and the 19th and 309th Rifle 
Divisions, supported by six artillery regiments. 
Their task was to break through the German lines 
and head for the town of Yelnia, splitting the 
salient in two. 

By 2 September, the German units around 
Yelnia had been decimated. During the first three 
days of Zhukov's final offensive, the 137th Infantry 
Division reported the loss of 1,200 men. Other divi¬ 
sions fared no better. The commanders inside the 
salient reported their units were at the limit of 
their endurance, and that if something weren't 
done soon, both the 9th and 20th Corps would be 
used up. 

The high command finally agreed the Yelnia 
position was no longer tenable. Another great bat¬ 
tle of encirclement was underway around Kiev, 
and there were no reserves left to help the forlorn 
infantry of the 4th Army. The German evacuation 
was helped by a sudden onset of bad weather, and 
by 6 September all units inside the Yelnia salient 
had been pulled out. 

Lessons Learned 

The battle around Smolensk and the subse¬ 
quent fight for the Yelnia bulge taught both sides 
valuable lessons. Soviet tacticians learned the 
importance of massed artillery at key sectors of the 
front. They refined those methods, and in later 
war years Red Army artillery was used with dev¬ 
astating effectiveness. Zhukov's use of a com¬ 
bined-arms force to obtain a breakthrough demon¬ 
strated to other Soviet generals they could beat the 
Germans at their own game. Finally, the Red 
Army showed the German war machine could be 
stopped. 

The failure to completely close the Smolensk 
pocket in a timely manner pointed up to the 
German command that mobile forces by them¬ 
selves could no longer provide a strong enough 
ring to overcome an encircled enemy. Yelnia was 
the first real setback for the Wehrmacht in the east. 
The fierce Soviet defense and counteroffensive sig¬ 
naled that the Soviet soldier was not yet a defeated 
enemy. Yelnia, then, became a taste of things to 
come. Q 
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Stalin and the Start of 
Operation Barbarossa 

by Ulrich Blennemann 


D uring the first half of 1941, the Kremlin 
received a great amount of information, 
from various sources, warning of an immi¬ 
nent German attack. Stalin, however, paid little 
attention to it; he was of the opinion Berlin would 
not start a war without first issuing an ultimatum. 
He also thought any such conflict would begin 
with minor clashes of frontier troops, thus allowing 
sufficient time to mobilize the main forces of the 
Red Army before the real fighting began. 

The Soviet dictator's conclusions were based 
on an incorrect assessment of Hitler's commitment 
to the war against Great Britain. That is, he felt sure 
Germany, even after the victory over France in 
1940, was still fully occupied with the war in the 
west, and lacked the power to attack the Soviet 
Union while still engaged elsewhere. After all, the 
two-front strategy was precisely the situation that 
had doomed Germany in World War I. 

In its September 1987 issue, the Soviet maga¬ 
zine Military History Journal also provided a key 
to understanding Stalin's thinking. In a never- 
before-published commentary written years earlier 
by the now deceased Marshal Georgi Zhukov, that 
war leader discussed a private letter Stalin sent to 
Hitler early in 1941. In it, Stalin expressed amaze¬ 
ment about what he had learned of German troop 
concentrations in Poland, and explained his only 
possible conclusion was that an invasion was being 
prepared. 

Hitler immediately replied with a personal let¬ 
ter of his own. The chief Nazi duplicitously ex¬ 
plained his formations had been moved to Poland 
not to attack the Soviet Union, but to escape the 
constant air strikes they were subject to (from the 
British Royal Air Force) when stationed in western 
or central Germany. 

In Zhukov's opinion, Stalin believed the letter 
and completely trusted der Fiihrer. 

Stalin's position as absolute ruler of the Soviet 
Union (and absolute arbiter of its world view), also 
worked to prevent him from gaining a clear picture 
of the evolving situation. Subordinates — unwill¬ 
ing to risk their careers and lives in any kind of 
argument with their boss — had learned to present 
him with only that information he was likely to 
find agreeable. 

Even Gen. Golikov, head of the Soviet Intel¬ 
ligence Service (GRU) since July 1940, made few 
exceptions to that rule. For example, on two occa¬ 
sions (20 March and 5 May 1941) he did his prole¬ 
tarian duty by explaining to Stalin the GRU had 


received information Germany was massing over 
100 divisions in Poland. He then quickly glossed 
over that portion of his reports, however, by going 
on to declare the information had probably been 
planted by "British warmongers," or renegades in 
the German intelligence service, who were out to 
provoke the Soviet Union into some hasty or ill- 
conceived action. (That qualifier being, of course, 
just what Golikov believed Stalin wanted to hear.) 

For his part, Stalin had no faith in Churchill or 
the intentions of the British government. He com¬ 
pletely rejected the Prime Minister's personal 
warning of 21 April about aggressive German 
intentions. At that time, too, the term "British war¬ 
mongers" was heard in Kremlin hallways and con¬ 
ference rooms. 

When Rudolf Hess, until then Hitler's deputy 
Fiihrer, undertook his infamous and ill-fated peace- 
mission to England, Stalin became more suspicious 
of London than ever. From that point, Stalin's new 
scenario had Britain negotiating to leave the war, 
while at the same time working to pull the Soviet 
Union into it. 

Even the German ambassador in Moscow, 
Count Friedrich Werner von Schulenburg (who 
was no admirer of Hitler), tried to provide a warn¬ 
ing. On 5 May, he met secretly with the Soviets' 
ambassador in Berlin, and advised him the inva¬ 
sion rumors really should be taken "as fact." But 
when Stalin received the report of the meeting, his 
only comment was, "Now faked information has 
reached the level of ambassadors." 

On 13 June, Radio Moscow broadcast a com¬ 
munique (reprinted in full the next day in all major 
Soviet newspapers) which stated the "rumors of 
Germany's intentions to tear up the [German- 
Soviet non-aggression] Pact and to undertake an 
attack on the USSR are without any founda¬ 
tion.... [Such rumors are only] clumsy propaganda 
by forces hostile to the USSR and Germany and 
interested in an extension of the war....The move¬ 
ments of German troops along the German eastern 
border have taken place for reasons having noth¬ 
ing to do with Soviet-German relations." 

Stalin's intention in releasing this message was 
two-fold. First, he wanted the world to know he 
was indeed aware of the German troop concentra¬ 
tions. Second, he also wanted London to under¬ 
stand he had seen through Churchill's attempt to 
draw Moscow into the war. 

The communique, however, had its greatest 
and most negative effects on the Soviet people and 
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Red Army. Reassured the peace would continue, 
the watchfulness of border units decreased notice¬ 
ably, and civil administrations made no prepara¬ 
tions for possible war. 

Meanwhile, the Luftwaffe had been making 
increasing numbers of reconnaissance flights 
across the border, many of which were noticed by 
Soviet air defense units. For example, on 21 June 
(the day before the actual attack began), the chief 
of staff of the Western Military District, Maj. Gen. 
Klimovich, report 6 German planes had violated 
Soviet air space the previous day at 5:41 p.m.; 9 
more had done so at 5:43, and another 10 at 5:45. In 
accordance with Stalin's orders, however, no 
Soviet interception efforts had been undertaken, so 
as not to play into the hands of the provocateurs. 

Indications are that in the last hours before the 
German attack, Stalin finally began to become ner¬ 
vous. Reports of "noises of trucks and tanks" mov¬ 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the border had 
been reaching the Kremlin all day. The commander 
of the Kiev Military District, Col. Gen. Kirponos, 
had told Moscow some German deserters had 
crossed the border and claimed an invasion would 
begin on the 22nd. 

Late that evening, the Maximum Leader's com¬ 
posure finally cracked and he summoned Zhukov, 
along with Timoshenko (then People's Commissar 
for Defense). Together they formulated a new 
order for Red Army border units. This document 
was titled "Directive No. 1," and was transmitted 
at 30 minutes past midnight on the 22nd. While it 
certainly was an invasion warning, it is interesting 
to note the directive was still also concerned with 
avoiding "provocations." It read: 

To Commanders of Frontier Military 
Districts 

1. In the course of June 22-23 1941, a surprise 
attack by the Germans on the fronts of the 
Leningrad, Baltic, Western, Kiev, and Odessa 
Military Districts is possible. The German attack 
may begin with provocative actions. 

2. The assignments of our forces [are] not to 
give way to provocative actions of any kind which 
might produce major complications. At the same 
time, troops of the Leningrad, Baltic, Western, 
Kiev, and Odessa Military Districts are to be at 
full combat readiness to meet a surprise attack by 
the Germans or their allies. 

3. I thereby order: a) during the night of June 
22 1941, secretly man the fire points of the forti¬ 
fied districts on the state frontier; b) before dawn 
June 22 1941, disperse onfield aerodromes all air¬ 
craft, including Red Army support aviation, and 
thoroughly camouflage the machines; c) all units 
to be put at combat readiness without additional 
drawing on personnel on mobilization lists. 
Preparation of all measures for the blacking-out of 
towns and installations. No other measures to be 
taken without special authorization. 


Some border units received the order only a 
few minutes before the Wehrmacht assault; some 
never received it. 

War 

Stalin had been sleeping only a short while 
when he was telephoned by Zhukov. The officer 
informed Stalin that Kiev, Minsk, Sevastopol, Vilna 
and other cities had been bombed. Moments later, 
von Schulenburg delivered the German declaration 
of war to the Soviet foreign office. Stalin spent the 
next 24 hours, perplexed and full of doubt, closeted 
in his office study. 

At 7:15 a.m., "Directive No. 2" was issued to 
the Soviet armed forces. Its contents show the 
Kremlin still lacked a clear picture of what was 
going on. 

On June 22 1941, at 0400 hours, German air¬ 
craft, without provocation, carried out flights over 
aerodromes and towns along the length of the fron¬ 
tier and proceeded to bomb them. Simultaneously, 
in a number of places German troops opened fire 
with artillery and penetrated the frontier. 

In connection with this unprecedented attack 
by Germany on the Soviet Union, I issue these 
orders: 

1) Units in full strength and with all the 
means at their disposal will attack the enemy and 



Comrade Stalin at work in his Kremlin office. 
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destroy him in those places where he has violated 
the Soviet frontier. In the absence of special autho¬ 
rization, ground troops will not cross the frontier 
line. 

2) Reconnaissance and attack aircraft will 
locate the concentration areas of enemy aircraft 
and the deployment of his ground forces. Bomber 
and ground attack aircraft will destroy with pow¬ 
erful blows the aircraft on enemy aerodromes and 
will bomb the main concentrations of his ground 
forces. Aviation strikes will be mounted to a depth 
of 100-150 kilometers into German territory. 
Konigsberg and Memel will be bombed. No flights 
over Finland and Romania are to take place with¬ 
out special authorization. 

Significantly, Directive No. 2 didn't mention a 
state of war or any move to general mobilization. 
In effect, this left the commands of many of the 
recipient units still thinking in terms of mere 
"provocations." Only at noon, Moscow time, did 
Commisar Molotov announce to the Soviet people 
Germany and their nation were at war. 

By evening, the communications nets to most 
border units had been shattered. Stalin and his 
senior officers no longer knew what was going on 
at the front. 

At 9:15 p.m. on the 22nd, "Directive No. 3" was 
issued, this time under the signature of Marshal 
Timoshenko. The three main Soviet "fronts" (army 
groups) along the border were now ordered to go 
over to the offensive. They were to mount co-ordi¬ 
nated combined-arms drives, aimed at pushing the 
war over to German territory by sunset the next 
day. 

Those three front commanders, all struggling 
desperately merely to maintain cohesion among 
their foundering units, had no alternative but to 
attempt to launch the massive offensive operations 
Directive No. 3 demanded. The outcome for the 
Red units involved, of course, was disastrous. All 
they succeeded in doing was hurry their own 
destruction by moving into the maelstrom coming 
to devour them. 

Late on the 22nd, the first "Operational Sum¬ 
mary" prepared by the Soviet General Staff arrived 
at the Kremlin. Continuing the pre-war practice of 
telling the boss only what he was inclined to hear, 
it contained no hint of urgency or any indication of 
the seriousness of the situation. It read in part: 
"Regular troops of the German army, during the 
course of 22 June, conducted operations against the 
frontier defense units of the USSR, attaining 
insignificant successes in a number of sectors. 
During the second half of the day, with the arrival 
of forward elements of the field forces of the Red 
Army, the attacks by German troops along most of 
the length of our frontiers were beaten off with 
losses inflicted on the enemy." 

Finally, just as these documents reveal Stalin's 
doubt and confusion during the last days of peace 


and at the start of the invasion, so, too, another 
incident reveals how that outlook lingered in the 
Georgian for several months. According to Dimitri 
A. Volkogonov and Nikolai Pavlenko, two modem 
Russian historians (who again cite previously 
unpublished Zhukov writings), Stalin, Molotov, 
and Beria (head of the Soviet secret police), seri¬ 
ously discussed making a peace offering to Berlin 
on 7 October. They were prepared to cede the 
Baltics, Moldavia, all of Byelomssia and the west¬ 
ern Ukraine. Molotov even used the term "a sec¬ 
ond Brest-Litovsk" (referring to the treaty that had 
ended World War I in the east on German terms). 

Of course, at the last minute, the Communist 
leaders decided not to make the offer. Stalin was 
thus able to continue to fashion the "man of steel" 
myth by which he is largely known to this day. © 
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The Conquest of Peru 

by David W. Tschanz 


W hen smallpox reached the Inca Empire, it 
claimed the life of Huayna Chupuac in 
1527. His was far from an insignificant 
death. Huayna Chupuac was THE Inca — the Son 
of the Sun, and by far his people's greatest military 
leader. As he lay dying, tire priests performed the 
rituals necessary to choose the successor. The first 
candidate. Crown Prince Ninan Cuyuchi, was 
rejected when the examination of oracular llama 
viscera proved inauspicious (at any rate, he died a 
few weeks later of the same disease). The second 
candidate, Huascar, Huayna's son from another 
wife, had a dire reign foretold for him. Before a 
third could be tested, Huayna Chupuac died. The 
high priest felt compelled to confer the imperial 
rank on Huascar, no doubt with much trepidation. 

Atahuallapa, also a son of the late Inca (by yet 
another wife), refused to give homage to the new 
ruler. As tensions mounted, he declared himself 
King of Quito. Several years passed before Huascar 
dispatched an army of inexperienced conscripts 
against his insurgent half-brother. The Inca's men 
perished at Ambato, the first battle of the War of 
the Brothers. Atahuallapa stacked the bones of 
15,000 dead as a war memorial. 

The rebellious leader extended his holdings 
south. Finally, in 1532, at the Battle of Apurimac 
Gorge, the two armies clashed again. Inca chroni¬ 
clers tell of the death of 150,000 men in that fight, 
which Huascar lost when he called a halt to cele¬ 
brate prematurely. Huascar was taken prisoner 
and Atahuallapa's army moved on toward the Inca 
capital of Cuzco. They sacked the city and dese¬ 
crated the main palace by burning the mummy of 
Tupa Inca (the brothers' grandfather, reigned 1471- 
93). To erase the past, they destroyed the quipas 
(knotted-rope records) of the priests. Then they 
dressed Huascar in women's clothes, dragged him 
before a crowd and made him eat excrement. 

Atahuallapa meanwhile had started on a tri¬ 
umphal march from Quito to Cuzco. Along the 
way he was warned by an oracle he would come to 
a bad end. In reply he stuck off the head of the ora¬ 
cle's guardian priest. Then word reached him 
bearded men had appeared wearing silver jackets, 
riding strange beasts, and with magic stakes that 
spat thunder and lightning. He stopped his 
advance and turned to meet them. Those men, of 
course, were Spaniards led by Francisco Pizarro. 

Pizarro led a rag-tag force of 62 horsemen, 105 
infantry, and one Catholic priest. Among them 
were the captain's four brothers — Hernando, 
Juan, Gonzalo and Martin — though they had 


sprung from an assortments of parents. His cavalry 
captain was Hernando de Soto, who would later 
search the American southwest for El Dorado. 

Despite ten years of planning, the expedition 
was ridiculously undermanned. Atahuallapa, 
accustomed to commanding armies of tens of thou¬ 
sands, must have been more amused than awed. 

In far off Cuzco, however, there was hope 
among the ravaged citizenry. They had been offer¬ 
ing anguished prayers to their supreme god, 
Viracocha, for deliverance from Atahuallapa. After 
creating the world, they believed, Viracocha had 
set off across the great ocean near Ecuador, walk¬ 
ing on the water, to return in a time of great crisis. 
Surely the bearded ones were his followers, sent by 
the god to save them from the usurper. 

Atahuallapa set up camp near Cajamarca and 
there awaited Pizarro, curious to see who and what 
he was. The conquistador and his men climbed the 
mountains and descended into the interior valley. 
Accompanying him now were 5,000 Indian auxil¬ 
iaries and allies, drawn from dissidents who sup¬ 
ported Pizarro rather than accept the outcome of 
the War of the Brothers. 

Upon reaching Cajamarca, the Spaniards 
found the place had been abandoned on 
Atahuallapa's orders. The Great Inca, they were 
told, was waiting for them at the hot springs four 
miles farther on. De Soto took 20 riders and went 
to the royal encampment, where the horses fright¬ 
ened some of the Indians. He met the Inca and 
invited him to visit Pizarro at Cajamarca. Curiosity 
overcame regal reserve and the Inca agreed. That 
night Atahuallapa ordered the execution of all 
those who had cringed before the Spanish horses. 

Atahuallapa set out at mid-afternoon the next 
day, proceeding slowly with much pomp. His army 
of 30,000-80,000 men filled the meadows around 
the town. The sight was enough to make the 
invaders in the city cringe. "Many Spaniards wet 
their pants from terror without noticing it," record¬ 
ed Pedro Pizarro, cousin of the expedition's leader. 

Half a mile from the town, the Inca halted his 
procession and began to pitch camp for the night. 
This dismayed the nervous Europeans, who had 
other plans. Pizarro sent another envoy to urge the 
Inca onward. Atahuallapa agreed to resume his 
march, so certain of his invincibility his escort 
went unarmed. 

Preceded by hundreds of singers and dancers, 
Atahuallapa entered the plaza on a golden litter 
decked with parrot feathers. He was joined by 
5,000-6,000 Indians. But there were no bearded 
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ones waiting, only a Dominican friar, Vincente de 
Valverde. 

Valverde harangued Atahuallapa with his ren¬ 
dition of "the Requirement" — a long statement all 
would-be Spanish conquerors were required by 
Pope and King to read to the natives before draw¬ 
ing their swords. It presented a wordy and Biblical 
history of the world, the resurrection of Christ, 
papal history, etc., concluding with the Pope's 
award of the New World to Spain. In climax, the 
listener was obliged to recognize the Holy Church, 
the Pope and the King, "lest death and losses from 
attack be your fault." 

The interpreter got the point of the ultimatum 
across and it outraged the Inca. Bow to a god cruci¬ 
fied by his own people? Bend to another monarch? 
He pointed to the sun, on the verge of setting, and 
said, "My god still lives in the heavens and looks 
down on his children." The Indians stood silent 
and steadfast. 

With a blast of bugles and the thunder of guns, 
the Spanish attacked from the buildings where 
they had hidden. Silver shirted monsters seemed to 
be charging from the shadows. Hooves rang on 
flagstone, then horsemen thudded into the Indian 
mass. Heavy lances tilted at those too tightly 
packed in the plaza to flee. Spanish steel thrust, 
slashed and splattered blood. 

The Spanish literally cut their way to the Inca. 
The Indians were terrorized and cowered as if 
beset by supernatural forces. The attackers began 
severing the hands of the litter bearers who were 
sustaining the royal platform. As they fell, others 
took their place, but finally the Son of the Sun 
came crashing to the ground, and Atahuallapa was 
captured. It is estimated 2,000-8,000 Indians died in 
the "battle" in the plaza. Bereft of their leader, the 
rest fled. Incredibly, no Spaniard was killed, only 
Pizarro was wounded on the hand. 

Pizarro kept the Inca as a captive pet. Ata¬ 
huallapa was treated with due respect and given 
all things but his freedom. He even tried to buy his 
freedom with the richest ransom in history, offer¬ 
ing to fill a 17' by 22' room once with gold, twice 
with silver. The ransom room was filled and emp¬ 
tied, but Atahuallapa remained a prisoner. 

When Hernando Pizarro and Hernando de 
Soto, both favorably inclined toward the Inca, had 
left Cajamarca on various missions, Pizarro had the 
ruler sentenced to death. To avoid the indignity of 
being burned alive as an infidel, Atahuallapa ac¬ 
cepted baptism, taking Francisco as his new name. 
Then he was led into the plaza square and garroted. 

The execution caused tremors from Cuzco to 
Seville. Pizarro was told that Charles V was "dis¬ 
pleased by the death of the Inca, since he was a 
monarch." But the conquistador cared little, and 
moved on to enter Cuzco on 5 November 1533, a 
year to the day after first confronting Atahuallapa. 
The townspeople, convinced they were being liber¬ 
ated by Viracocha's minions, welcomed the con¬ 



querors warmly, then watched as Cuzco was loot¬ 
ed and their women raped. 

The gold rush was on. A new Spanish force 
under Pedro de Alvarado, who had been with 
Cortes at Tenochtitlan and later would be governor 
of Guatemala, landed in Ecuador seeking riches. 
Others arrived from throughout the New World 
and Spain — always seeking gold. 

Remnants of the once-great Inca armies battled 
the Spanish, who began a scorched-earth policy, 
destroying everything of value. Finally, Francisco 
Pizarro left for the coast and established Lima. 
Hernando Pizarro returned and took command of 
the garrison of Cuzco and restored a puppet Inca, 
Manco, to a semblance of dignity there. 

But Manco had had enough of the Spanish. 
The Viracochas, far from being liberators, were 
enslaving and exterminating his people. He plotted 
to raise an army and drive the invaders back into 
the sea. On Wednesday of Holy Week, 1536, he 
made his move. 

The capital was besieged as thousands of Inca 
farmer-warriors marched on it under Manco's ban¬ 
ner. Other Inca warriors holding the passes and 
narrow defiles between Lima and Cuzco cut off all 
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"They Died in Heaps, Like Bedbugs." 


The first Indian encounter with smallpox came in 
1518, when it reached Hispaniola and attacked the Indian 
population there so virulently Bartoleme de Las Casas 
believed only 1,000 survived. From there it traveled to 
Cuba and then to Mexico. The Aztecs called it "Huey- 
zahuatl," or "the great leprosy," because its victims were 
so covered with pustules they looked like lepers. It was 
destined to destroy their empire, as well as that of the 
Incas, while helping engender the myth it was Cortes and 
his stalwart band of men who alone had done the job. 

After Cortes had departed for Mexico, the jealous 
and wary governor of Cuba sent another force, under 
Navarez, to capture Cortes and replace him as leader 
of the expedition. One of Navarez' men, an African 
slave named Francisco de Baguia, introduced smallpox 
to the mainlands of the New World. Cortes defeated 
Navarez in April 1520, then returned to the Aztec capi¬ 
tal of Tenochtitlan, introducing the new form of death 
there. 

By the time the Spaniards were forced to flee the 
city in July, Tenochtitlan was in the midst of a full¬ 
blown epidemic. Francisco de Aguiar, a follower of 
Cortes who became a Dominican friar, recalled the terri¬ 
ble retreat and its aftermath: "When the Christians were 
exhausted from war, God saw fit to send the Indians 
smallpox and there was great pestilence in the city." 

The disease had a devastating impact on the popu¬ 
lace, who had no immunity whatsoever. No one knows 
how many died from smallpox and the other illnesses 
that followed in its wake. Estimates of the population of 
Mexico at the time range up to 30 million, with any¬ 
where from 10-50 percent dying in the first six months. 
Another current estimate suggests central Mexico's pop¬ 
ulation had declined from about 25 million just before 
the conquest, to about 16.8 million 10 years later, and to 
fewer than 4 million within another generation. 

Whatever the real number of dead, this outbreak 
was a catastrophe on a scale far exceeding the earlier 
rampages on Hispaniola, Puerto Rico and Cuba. A 
Spanish friar, Toribio Motolina, described the epidemic 
and its effects in graphic terms: "When the smallpox 
began to attack the Indians it became so great a pesti¬ 
lence among them throughout the land that in most 
provinces more than half the population died. For as the 
Indians did not know the remedy for the disease...they 
died in heaps, like bedbugs." 

While the Aztecs lapsed into stunned inactivity, 
Cortes retreated to the stronghold of his Tlaxcalan allies, 
there to reorganize and plan his counterattack. He 
found the local ruler, Maxica, dead of smallpox. A short 
time later, the Cacique of Chaleo province died. In those 
and other instances, Cortes made himself the practical 
ruler of Mexico by settling succession disputes and 
installing new chiefs of his own choice in place of those 
killed in the epidemic. 

In Tenochtitlan the disease raged for 60 days, 
killing an unknown but enormous number. One of its 


first victims was the new emperor Cuitlahuac, who had 
ruled for only four months. With that defiant leader 
dead, the succession fell to Cuauhtemoc. 

When the Spanish returned to besiege the city in 
May 1521, the epidemic had burned itself out. But the 
damage it had wrought was irrevocable. The Aztec sur¬ 
rendered after a three-month siege. 

The conquest of the Aztecs thus owes a lot to small¬ 
pox. Without the epidemic, the Aztecs, their warmaking 
ability unchecked and fired with victory, could have 
pursued the Spaniards. Cortes might have ended his life 
spread-eagled beneath the obsidian blade of a priest of 
Huitzilopochtli. At a minimum, the epidemic sapped 
the endurance of Tenochtitlan's defenders. 

From Mexico the disease spread south and north, 
cutting a swath of death. It reached Peru and killed 
Huayna Chupauc, touching off the civil war that so 
aided Pizarro. 

In 1617-19, smallpox wiped out nine-tenths of the 
Indian populationon the Massachusetts coast. When the 
Pilgrims landed in 1620, they found only a few sur¬ 
vivors, large burial places, empty wigwams, and some 
skeletons. Seven years earlier, the Narragansett tribe 
alone reportedly was able to muster 3,000 warriors. 

Smallpox was not the only disease that contributed 
to what the native population of North America refer¬ 
red to as the "Great Dying." The Europeans also 
brought with them measles, diptheria, influenza, tuber¬ 
culosis, pertussis and other illnesses. Since most of the 
Europeans had already had those diseases in childhood, 
few of them were affected. This "differential immunity" 
enhanced the awe in which they were held by the 
demoralized Indian survivors. 

Coincidentally, both cultures agreed epidemic dis¬ 
ease was a dreadful and unambiguous form of divine 
punishment. Given that interpretation as to its cause, 
such divine partiality toward the invaders was seen as 
conclusive. It seemed both the gods of the native peo¬ 
ples and the God of the Europeans had given heavenly 
approval to the invasion. Stunned acquiescence often 
seemed the only response for the natives — their old 
gods having apparently abdicated. 

As the native American population succumbed, the 
pool of manpower available to work the new estates 
also shrank. The importation of African slaves was 
begun primarily to replace the dead Indians. These peo¬ 
ple brought with them their own diseases, the most 
devastating of which were malaria and yellow fever. 
(Malaria's insect vectors, the mosquito Aedes aegypti, 
often came aboard slave ships as stowaways in water 
casks.) A whole host of parasites — such as hookworm 
— were introduced from Africa to the New World. 

It is impossible to determine how much of the even¬ 
tual victory of the Europeans is owed to disease. It is 
also impossible, however, to ignore the fact that the role 
disease played in it was undoubtedly significant and 
perhaps decisive. 
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communications. The highland peoples revolted all 
across the empire, everywhere except Ecuador, 
where war-weariness prevailed. 

Cuzco was attacked. The Incas had devised 
tactics to neutralize cavalry — they kept to the 
rooftops, built wicker barriers, and dug stake-lined 
pitfalls. They pushed into the city, setting it aflame. 
Advancing like game beaters, the Indians crowded 
the smoke-dazed and choking Spaniards around 
the great square. But the Spaniards held on stub¬ 
bornly there, aided by a few hundred Indian allies. 
Juan Pizarro was killed by Inca slingers. 

In the meantime, every relief column from 
Lima was annihilated. All of the highlands had 
now fallen to Manco. He sent troops to take Lima, 
but after a two-week siege they were driven back 
by cavalry charges. 

After a year, the siege at Cuzco slackened and 
finally ended. Spanish reinforcements arrived from 
Spain and other colonies in the New World. The 
final blow came when Pizarro's partner, Diego de 
Almagro, arrived back from his portion of the con¬ 
quest — Chile. He had been cheated by being 
given one of he most arid deserts on earth. Instead, 
he now claimed, Cuzco was part of his portion and 
used his forces to scatter the Inca besiegers. He 
then imprisoned the Pizarro brothers, and in so 
doing cast Peru into yet another civil war — this 
time, though, it was Spaniard vs. Spaniard. The 
Pizarrists eventually won and executed Almagro. 

Manco Inca and his supporters kept up a spir¬ 
ited series of revolts against the Spanish from a 
jungle stronghold. Finally in 1572, Viceroy 
Francisco de Toledo captured Tupa Amaru, the last 
son of Manco Inca, and ordered his beheading. 
Philip II eventually threw Toledo out of his palace, 
saying he had sent the viceroy to serve kings, not 
kill them — but that did not change the fact the 
Inca Empire had been relegated to history. 

Yet the memory of the Inca Empire has retained 
its allure. In the 1780s, Jose Gabriel Tupa Amaru, a 
great-great-great grandson of the last Inca, spear¬ 
headed an uprising that spread from Cuzco to 
Argentina. He, too, was eventually captured and 
slaughtered along with his family in Cuzco's plaza. 
The revolutionaries who liberated Argentina from 
Spain in the early 1800s considered seeking out a 
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The Siege of Kut 

Mesopotamia, December 1915 - April 1916 

by David M. Castlewitz 


R eeling from the shock of the Turkish army's 
counterattack at the village of Ctesiphon, the 
6th Infantry Division of the Indian Expedition¬ 
ary Force D took refuge at Kut al-Amara. Now des¬ 
ignated an army corps. Force D had been the instru¬ 
ment of Great Britain's military thrust into Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the autumn of 1915. After occupying Basra 
earlier in the year, they had been sent to strike at the 
underbelly of the Ottoman Empire. Only weeks 



before the Ctesiphon setback, the 6th had marched 
through Kut in pursuit of a victory seemingly 
assured. The late autumn campaign had gotten off 
to a rousing start — the Turk was being beaten. 

Deftly, though, the Turks had maneuvered 
north to protect Baghdad. At Ctesiphon, which had 
once been the imperial seat of the Sassanid Empire, 
the Indian and English troops under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Charles Townshend pushed the Turks 
a little harder. Their goal was 
Baghdad and the destruction of the 
Ottoman military machine. Ctesi¬ 
phon lay less than 50 miles south of 
the prize. 

When the Turks struck back, 
the 6th, nearly 20,000 strong, re¬ 
treated. It was a headlong retreat, 
with the wounded carried in rick¬ 
ety, punishing, springless carts, 
men in splints and blood-soaked 
bandages, limping and crawling to 
the banks of the Tigris. There they 
awaited riverboat transport. 

Determined not to let his men 
be annihilated, Townshend orga¬ 
nized his effectives for a further 
retreat, while the Turks, exhausted 
in victory, set about entrenching 
themselves around Ctesiphon. 

What had seemed like a victo¬ 
rious campaign for the 6th now 
began to take on the appearance of 
a misadventure. The taking of 
Baghdad would have to wait for 
another day — in fact, it waited for 
another 18 months. During that 
time, the British suffered one of 
their worst defeats and humilia¬ 
tions ever. The town of Kut became 
a grave for thousands. 

"I intend to go no further," 
Gen. Townshend announced to his 
troops in a special communique 
issued upon their arrival from 
Ctesiphon. He knew his men had 
been badly battered — they needed 
rest; they needed to regroup; mor¬ 
ale needed to be rebuilt. In Town- 
shend's opinion, Kut was the best 
place to hole up and recuperate. 
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Situated within a loop of the Tigris, Kut is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by water; only the northern 
flank is exposed to the open plains of surrounding 
Mesopotamia. By holding the town, Townshend 
hoped to keep the Turks at bay. As he later ex¬ 
pressed it in his memoirs, the enemy would not be 
able to pass by boat as long as he commanded such 
strong positions along the riverbank. 

At Basra, headquarters for the Indian Army in 
the Middle East, Gen. Nixon, the corps comman¬ 
der, went along with Townshend's assessment. Let 
the Turks take time out to besiege the town. Let 
them become mired in a costly, static battle. 
Meanwhile, a relief force could be assembled and 
Kut's garrison saved. 

Organizing a Defense 

In the few days Townshend had before the 
Turks started their siege, the general worked at for¬ 
tifying his position and tending to the wounded, 
who were put on waiting steamers and Arab 
dhows and transported downriver to safety. 

Approximately 2,700 yards from the town, 
where the river's channel went north and then bent 
sharply east, there was a mud-walled fort. There 
Townshend placed a contingent of men and can¬ 
non to anchor his line. Across the barren plain 
stretching from the fort to the opposite side of the 
river loop he built a network of angled trenches. It 
was like drawing a line across the tips of a "U" for 
a distance of 2,500 yards. Behind that, he estab¬ 
lished second and third lines of defense. 

Across the river, in an area dubbed Woolpress 
Village (actually the site of an olive oil factory), he 
placed another small contingent. To the landward 
side, their defense consisted of a single half-circle 
of trenches. 

Townshend situated his artillery inside Kut 
proper. For his headquarters, he took over a large 
stone building that had been used by the Turks 
when they owned the place. 

Kut was inhabited by 6,000 civilians, living in 
the mudbrick homes set on both sides of alley¬ 
wide dirt streets. Most of them were Arab Mos¬ 
lems, but there was a sprinkling of Jews and 
Christians. Advised to expel the locals, Townshend 
instead went about ensuring their acquiescence to 
the British presence in their midst. He knew what 
lay in store for Kut's citizenry if he forced them 
out. The Turks' Arab allies, especially the Sham- 
mar tribesmen who made up the irregular cavalry, 
would massacre them. Townshend, against the 
advice of his staff and his better military judge¬ 
ment, felt he had a moral obligation to shelter 
them. The only ones he threw out were those dis¬ 
covered to be troublemakers. About half a dozen 
men suspected of being spies were hanged in the 
town square. The rest were thus cowed into sub¬ 
servience. 

On 6 December 1915, a Turkish bombardment 
inaugurated what would eventually become a 143- 



day ordeal. Under the command of Nur ud-Din, the 
Turks pressed in. They established themselves near 
the fort and directly in front of the first British line. 

The English and Indian soldiers knew what to 
expect. The drill had become common in Europe: a 
steady artillery barrage, then a frontal assault by 
infantry. The men of the 6th waited in their trench¬ 
es. There were tough little Gurkhas with their 
deadly Kukri knives, fresh-faced Dorsetshire boys 
struggling to keep the grit out of their rifles, and 
tall, dark-skinned Punjabis, Rajputs and other 
Indians fighting in Great Britain's cause. 

The shells raining down on Kut tore date and 
palm trees from their roots, shattered homes inside 
the town, wreaked havoc among the horses and 
mules used to haul the artillery, and put the 
defenders into a siege mentality. Shoving aside the 
usual tactics of a long artillery barrage as prelude 
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to a massed assault, the Turks immediately sent 
their infantry against Kut's defensive wall. 


From Woolpress Village and the main bazaar 
inside Kut, and from within the fort, British guns 
gave their retort. Under intimidating fire, the Turks 
attacked the fort and simultaneously began dig¬ 
ging their own forward trenches. The ground was 
tough, like steel plate. Digging into it was difficult 
under ordinary circumstances; under fire it was 
harrowing. But the Turkish army was made up of 
peasants used to constant punishment. They con¬ 
tinued to work, to the astonishment of many of the 
English officers who watched their progress. 

A Bridge Too Many 

To allow for an offensive-defensive posture, 
Townshend had had his engineers construct a 
bridge across the Tigris near the fort. Fie proposed 
using it to cross the river at will and stab at any 
enemy weaknesses. The Turks, meanwhile, in an ef¬ 
fort to tighten their grip on Kut's defenders, attack¬ 
ed Townshend's bridge, which was defended dur¬ 
ing that first week of December by the 66th Punjabis. 

What those soldiers of British India faced was 
a bellowing horde of yellow-clad Turks, who bore 
in on them with a vengeance born of hatred for the 


Turkey's Entry into World War I 


In the late summer of 1914, Imperial Germany 
seemed on the brink of defeating France and her allies in 
a swift war characterized by overwhelming numbers and 
cunning maneuver. In the east, at Tannenburg, Russia 
was stopped, two of her armies decimated, her foremost 
general, Samsonov, dead by suicide. In the west, German 
troops marched relentlessly toward Paris, and the British 
were stuffed into a gap at Mons to try to stem the flow. 

Observing this with a critical eye toward his own 
country's ambitions, Enver Pasha, one of the "Young 



Turkish troops march out of Constantinople and to war late in 
1914. 


Turks" who controlled the aged Ottoman Empire, con¬ 
sidered how he might win territory from Turkey's old 
nemesis, Russia. Joining the Central Powers, Austria and 
Germany, would ensure Constantinople a share in the 
spoils of war. The Germans sensed a quick victory was 
approaching in Europe, however, and so made no imme¬ 
diate moves to take advantage of Pasha's predisposition 
to join them. 

Autumn, of course, brought not victory, but stale¬ 
mate. German diplomats suddenly turned toward 
Turkey, where they now saw a new alliance could benefit 
both countries. Turkish forces were positioned to harass 
the Russians in the Caucasus, and could directly threaten 
the Suez Canal and with it Britain's main trade route to 
India. The Germans pledged any territory the Turks took 
from Russia would be theirs to keep. 

Enver Pasha, ever enthusiastic about pursuing the 
war, whipped his political allies into a frenzy of support 
and enticed the Germans with promises of his own. What 
he told them he needed first, though, was some time to 
prepare and plenty of German gold. 

The Kaiser responded favorably, and Germany 
delivered 2 million Turkish pounds to Constantinople by 
mid-October 1914. The clique of Young Turks fell into 
argument among themselves at this point, however, with 
one faction wanting to keep their empire neutral. Enver 
Pasha sought to resolve the debate by provoking Great 
Britain into issuing a declaration of war against Turkey. 

He achieved that by inviting the Germans to send 
their Mediterranean warships, the Goben and the Breslau, 
into the Black Sea via the Bosporus and Dardanelles. 
From there, they could attack Russia from a seaward 
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invader. The Indians resisted with gal¬ 
lantry and determination on the east bank 
until their English officer was cut down. 
Finally, however, they were forced to 
retreat back across the river and into the 
relative safety of the fort. 

The Turks continued to press, clam¬ 
bering down from the surrounding sand¬ 
hills to force a river crossing. The 7th 
Gurkhas moved out across the open ground 
between Kut proper and the bridge site, 
where now only a single British machine- 
gun kept the enemy from rushing across. 
When the Gurkhas arrived, they engaged 
the Turks in a rifle duel fought across 500 
yards of water. For the next seven hours, a 
few British engineers and the Gurkha 
infantrymen held off the attackers. When 
the sun set on 9 December, the contest 
finally ended with the Turks stalled on 
their own side of the river. 

Townshend came to regret having 
ordered the bridge's construction. While 
it may have offered a means of attacking 



front. When the two ships fired on Russian territory, the 
Ottoman Empire's rulers split into even fiercer debate. 

Meanwhile, the British cabinet condemned the attack, 
and the Turks' collusion with Germany. As Enver had 
hoped, an ultimatum was soon forthcoming from 
London. The Turks were told to expel the German mili¬ 
tary missions from their territory and impound the 
offending warships. The Turks never even officially 
responded, and Britain declared war on 31 October. Enver 
Pasha had what he wanted, and so did the Germans. 

The Central Powers were strengthened by the addi¬ 
tion of a new member state — or so it seemed in the first 
months afterward. The Ottoman Sultan declared a Holy 
War against the British Empire, Enver took command of 
the army and prepared for an attack against Russia 
through the Caucasus Mountains. Germany sent Gen. 
Liman von Sanders to be their representative in Turkey. 

To many among the Entente nations, the addition of 
Turkey to the Central Powers, once the "Scourge of 
Europe," and the country that had dominated the Middle 
East for centuries, at first seemed like a powerful blow to 
the Allied cause. Soon, however, those fears were laid to 
rest. Already in the 19th century Turkey had gained the 
appellation, "The Sick Man of Europe." In the early 20th 
century, "Inept" could well have been added to that title. 

Enver's attack on Russia soon bogged down in the 
mountain snows. His units lost communication with each 
other, and he had to abandon his artillery. Disjointed and 
ill-led, his army of 100,000 ended by attacking in small 
groups, and were decimated by the defenders as they 
came on, one division at a time. By January 1915, fewer 
than 20,000 survivors straggled back into Turkish territory. 

Not to be upstaged, another of the Young Turks, 
Djemal, led an attack of his own. He proposed to take 


Suez from the British. While Enver retreated in the north, 
Djemal began a 130-mile march with his forces from Syria 
to Sinai to reach the banks of the canal. Using thousands 
of camels for the artillery, the Ottoman army moved 
toward the famous watercourse. 

They arrived in February and began to attack. Their 
plan was to cross on pontoon bridges that had been pro¬ 
vided by the Germans. Mustering vastly superior fire¬ 
power, though, the British held Djemal's forces at bay. 
Only a few companies actually managed the crossing, but 
all of the Turks were quickly killed or captured. After suf¬ 
fering 2,000 dead to no good effect, Djemal ordered a 
retreat all the way back to Syria. 

Meanwhile the British easily seized Basra, near the 
head of the Persian Gulf. From there they could threaten 
all the eastern portions of the Ottoman Empire, while at 
the same time providing themselves with assurance the 
route to India and their oil supplies from Persia were not 
in jeopardy. 

As the spring and summer of 1915 passed with no re¬ 
newed offensives from the Turks, the British began to plan 
how best to strike at the new enemy. Plans were drawn for 
forcing the Dardanelles and taking Constantinople. 

The Turks, thrown on the defensive, readied them¬ 
selves for a national siege while still dreaming of captur¬ 
ing Suez and the Caucasus. Germany, suddenly saddled 
with a needy and dependent ally rather than an active 
partner, had to pour 25,000 troops and officers into the 
Middle East to act as little more than a fire brigade. 

The war, which had been hatched as a purely 
European conflict, took on a new dimension. An entire 
hemisphere now trembled under the guns of war — and 
the British began their first advance through 
Mesopotamia toward Baghdad. 
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the enemy on the other side of the river, it also 
gave the Turks the opportunity to swarm in from 
the east. The bridge had to be removed — it had 
become a "back door" into Kut. 

Just cutting the bridge's moorings on the Kut 
side of the river wouldn't be enough, though. Cut 
loose that way, the current would merely swing it 
into enemy hands on the far shore. The bridge had 
to be removed in such a way that it remained in 
British hands, and that meant cutting the mooring 
on the Turkish side of the river. 

A Lt. Mathews of the Royal Engineers volun¬ 
teered to lead the dangerous mission. With him 
went Lt. Sweet and a small party from 7th Gurkhas. 
They lashed 50-lb. charges to both ends of a long 
plank and quietly floated the assembly in the river 
at night. While moving toward the British end of 
the bridge, they passed some of their casualties 
from the recent fighting. One cried out when the 
Gurkhas, thinking the fellow dead, went to move 
him out of the way. When they couldn't stifle his 
screams of terror and agony, in an act both merci¬ 
ful and desperate, they held him under water until 
he drowned. 

The party continued their treacherous way to 
the Turkish side of the river, with Lt. Mathews in 
the lead. As the charges were being emplaced, he 
could hear the Turks talking in their trenches. After 
lighting the fuse, the men hurried back across the 
bridge to the British side. When the explosion 
came, it was followed by a wild burst of rifle fire 
from the surprised Turks. Then the engineer 
watched helplessly as the structure broke into sec¬ 
tions, all of which floated away down river. They 
had succeeded in denying the crossing to the 
Turks, but had also lost it for themselves. The 6th 
now could do no more than wait for relief. 

The Rhythms of Siege 

The Turks meanwhile moved a division south, 
around the Shatt al-Hai, occupying the area be¬ 


tween it and the far bend of the river. Kut was now 
completely surrounded by enemy forces. 

Nur Ud-Din offered Townshend terms for an 
immediate surrender, which the Briton rejected. 
Din's counter-reply was a renewed artillery bar¬ 
rage, which in turn brought British fire. Both sides 
rained shells at each other, but because neither 
used high explosives or incendiaries, damage was 
limited to direct hits. Still, homes crumbled, carts 
disintegrated, animals were disemboweled, and 
the men dug deeper as best they could. 

The rhythms of siege began to take hold. 
When the guns sounded, the men took cover. They 
nicknamed the various unseen Turkish artillery 
pieces and learned to recognize the sound of the 
different kinds of guns being employed against 
them. One particular piece was an old brass mor¬ 
tar, a medieval gun the. Turks had abandoned at 
Ctesiphon and the British had failed to spike when 
they found it. After all, it seemed to belong more in 
a museum than on a modern battlefield. The 
defenders dubbed the mortar "Flatulent Flossie," 
and learned to recognize its odd, booming retort 
whenever it was fired. 

The British brought four of their field guns 
into the main bazaar of Kut. Other batteries were 
situated within the fort and in the palm groves just 
outside the town. Unthinkingly, though, the British 
hospital staff also set up shop in the bazaar, and 
the Turks, while attempting to silence Kut's guns, 
shelled the area and killed both patients and med¬ 
ical men in the process. 

The Turks established their own camps up¬ 
stream. Aerial reconnaissance carried out by 
British planes from Ali Gharbi, 50 miles to the east, 
provided Townshend intelligence on those devel¬ 
opments. A massive encampment was being set up 
at Shumran, five miles upstream. Paddle steamers 
brought down river from Baghdad were moored 
there, along with barges and tugs. The Turks had 
freedom of movement via the waterway; they 



A view of one of the Turkish camps set up around Kut during the siege. 
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could bring in reinforcements and evacuate their 
wounded with ease. 

Now fretting over his decision not to evacuate 
Kut's civilians, Townshend issued new orders that 
all officers and men were to be armed whenever 
they were inside the town. His new fear was of a 
fifth column developing among the Arabs; he 
knew the Turks had collaborators within Kut's 
populace. Every night, using inflated goat skins for 
buoyancy, Arabs floated across the river to the 
enemy side. The spectre of an armed, civilian 
insurrection rose in the back of Townshend's mind. 

At the start of the second week of December, 
the Turks renewed their infantry assaults. Nur ud- 
Din intended to take the town by storming the 
British trench lines one by one. But the attacks 
were met and repelled with artillery firepower and 
skillful small arms marksmanship. The British sol¬ 
diers loaded and fired with a casualness born of 
constant drill. 

Artillery duels ensued, with opposing gun 
crews seeming to pair off, like rival teams in a 
cricket match, each lobbing shells directly and 
specifically at the other. 

On 10 December, and again the next day, Nur 
ud-Din shelled and sent his infantry against the 
town. The Turks attacked at night; they attacked at 
breakfast, when they thought to catch the defenders 
off guard. They suffered heavily from the deadly 
defensive fire even before they reached the stretch¬ 
es of barbed wire lining the British trenchworks. 
Those who got that far were then cut to pieces 
when they tried moving across that last barrier. 

The weather began to turn cold. The wind was 
bitter and frost lay on the ground in the morning. 
The British and Indians had been outfitted for a 
quick autumn campaign to take Baghdad; they 
hadn't counted on spending the winter in trenches, 
and they weren't properly clothed to do so. Some 
of the men, especially the Indians, took to going 
around wrapped in blankets, even though such 
dress was frowned on as being "unsoldierly" by 
their European officers. 

von der Goltz Visits 

A lull set in just past mid-December. Having 
suffered over 800 dead to no good effect, the Turks 
suspended their frontal assault. Another reason 
was the arrival on the scene of the supreme Central 
Powers commander in Mesopotamia, Gen. von der 
Goltz. Coincidentally, Townshend believed the 
German to be the foremost strategist then living, 
and nearly idolized the enemy commander as a 
military hero. 

Herr General didn't like Nur ud-Din's strategy; 
he didn't believe Kut could be taken by storm. 
Rather, he wanted the Indian Army defenders 
starved into submission. He wanted the main body 
of Turkish forces surrounding Kut to be concen¬ 
trated on blocking the coming relief force, not 
wasted in fruitless attacks on fortified positions. 



Gen. von der Goltz (second from left) and his Turko-German staff late in 1915. 

Inspecting the ring of trenches around the 
town, the portly von der Goltz made a stunning 
target as he walked inside a small crowd of spike- 
helmeted German and smartly dressed Turkish 
staff officers. One British battery commander found 
the Field Marshal in his sights and couldn't believe 
his good luck. 

The German was some 700 yards off when the 
shell was slammed into the British gun's breech. 

When it was fired and landed near the party of 
inspecting officers, it sent some spiked helmets fly¬ 
ing and their owners diving for safety in the 
trenches. The shell also sent von der Goltz off in a 
huff, his final orders to Nur ud-Din being to stran¬ 
gle the garrison, not to storm it. 

Townshend, rather than being happy about the 
near miss, was enraged. Instead of a medal for 
enterprise, the artilleryman got an official repri¬ 
mand from his incensed commander — no mere 
junior officer should ever attack a general. 

Christmas Eve Attack 

Nur ud-Din, despite his recent orders to the 
contrary from von der Goltz, decided on an all-out 
Christmas Eve attack. He began at 8 p.m., on what 
was a bright moonlit night. The new effort was led 
by the Turkish 52nd Infantry Division, fresh and just 
arrived from Baghdad. The focus of the attack was 
again the fort, the forward defense's eastern 
anchor. Wave after wave went in against the stout¬ 
ly defended mud walls. 

The defenders manned the position's ramparts 
and pumped volley after volley directly into the 
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mass of the enemy. The mixed British/Indian force 
held the Turks for hours. Then Townshend moved 
reinforcements along the west bank of the Tigris 
and engaged the Turks on their flank. The artillery 
of both sides gradually joined in, until shells were 
again slamming down across the entire area. 

The fighting raged most fiercely along the base 
of the fort's walls. There exploding grenades shat¬ 
tered assault teams and defenders alike. A ma- 
chinegun cut down one infantry rush after another. 
Firing in lines and in groups of twos and threes, 
the defenders fought desperately to hold their posi¬ 
tion. 

When the Turks finally withdrew, they left 
behind more than 2,000 casualties. Come morning, 
morale temporarily soared inside Kut as all rallied 
to cheer the fort's defenders (even while the 400 or 
so British and Indian casualties from the night's 
fighting were being tended to or buried). 

On the other side, the failed effort marked the 
beginning of the end for Nur ud-Din. Within a 
month, an angry von der Goltz replaced him with a 
new commander, Halil Pasha, a man more tem¬ 
peramentally suited to obeying the infidel general. 
The siege — but not the frontal assaults — would 
go on. 

The Rainy Season — First Relief 
Attempt 

The rainy season arrived shortly after the new 
year. Rain fell in sheets, and the Tigris, which had 
previously gotten so low Townshend had begun 
fearing the Turks might soon wade across, rose 
wildly and overflowed both its banks. Luckily for 
the British, the lay of the land mandated it was the 
Turkish forward lines that went under first, and 
the Ottomans, soaking wet, were forced back about 
1,000 yards to dig in again. 



The defenders were affected in a different 
way, as the rising waters brought a horde of small 
green frogs into Kut. The English laughingly orga¬ 
nized amphibian races, while the Indians rounded 
up as many of the small animals as they could 
catch for dinner. 

Food was becoming an increasing source of 
worry for Townshend. The upshot of that worry 
was his sending a supply report that made the situ¬ 
ation inside Kut seem far worse than it actually 
was. Gen. Aylmer, the still-gathering relief force's 
commander, felt obliged to continue his advance 
before he had received enough units to do so prop¬ 
erly. 

By mid-January 1916, Aylmer was attacking 
along the Tigris about 30 miles to the east of Kut. 
The Turks positioned themselves along the river's 
banks, with their outer flanks covered by marshes. 
Between the river and marsh there was a gap of 
only a mile and half of open land. Directly to their 
front lay a narrow stream, called simply "the 
Wadi." 

Aylmer hoped to cross the Wadi, push behind 
the Turks and get across their line of retreat. Thus 
trapped, the 15,000-man enemy blocking force 
would make easy pickings for the artillery. Those 
not annihilated would be forced to surrender. 

The Turks met the headlong British thrust with 
determination. The lead British unit, the 21st 
Brigade, came under rifle and machinegun fire as 
soon as it had jumped off. Then a force Aylmer 
tried to send around the Turkish flank was blocked 
before it could get into position. Everywhere along 
the line, from the banks of the river to the marsh, 
the English were stymied. Aylmer withdrew as the 
rains returned. The effort had cost 1,000 British 
casualties. At Kut, morale sank lower than it had 
yet been. 

To the South Bank — and Back 

A little over two weeks later, Aylmer shifted 
his focus to attack along the south bank of the 
Tigris. On that side, at a place about 6 miles south¬ 
west of Kut called the Dujaila Redoubt, there was a 
narrow defile between the river and another marsh. 
The Turks moved hundreds of fresh infantry across 
a floating bridge on the Shatt al-Hai, and sent oth¬ 
ers to the es-Sinn Ridge, which ran at a right angle 
to the redoubt and joined the river. 

Via Basra, Townshend received orders over the 
wireless to observe the enemy and report their ac¬ 
tivities, especially in the area around the redoubt. 
He was further advised to prepare to aid the next 
relief attempt by attacking out of Kut in conjunction 
with the push in. Townshend failed completely, in 
that he didn't report any of the significant Turkish 
movements described above, and then kept his men 
passive while Aylmer's 23,000-man relief force was 
cut to pieces south of the Tigris. 

Inside Kut, all any of the soldiers saw were 
puffs of smoke on the horizon, and they were later 
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told only that the relief force had failed again, but 
not to worry, yet another try would be made soon. 

Outside, Aylmer was relieved, and Maj. Gen. Sir 
George Gorringe took over his command. To Kut's 
defenders, however, the shuffle made little dif¬ 
ference. For them, life had become a habitual bout 
with hunger and fear. The Turks constantly blasted 
them with artillery, forcing them to remain always 
underground in bunkers and fortified trenches. Food 
began to grow genuinely scarce; the horses and 
mules were shot and eaten. Stray dogs were also 
rounded up and consumed. Grazing — for the men, 
not the animals — on wild-growing cloves, carrots 
and dandelions became the norm, even if it meant 
dangerous midnight forays into the no man's land 
between the two forward trench lines. 

The raining and flooding returned again at the 
end of March. This occurred just as Gorringe, who 
had shifted back north of the Tigris, opened a new 
assault on the Turks dug in between the river and 
the marshland. Mud now combined with the 
enemy machinegun and rifle fire to halt the new 
drive, while inflicting another 1,168 casualties on 
the British. That was on 6 April; three days later 
Gorringe ordered yet another attempt that also 
failed, and he was forced to dig in for consolidation 
and rest. 

Time was running out for Townshend and his 
men. They needed food and ammunition. More ani¬ 
mals were slaughtered, but the Indians, mostly 
Hindus, were forbidden to eat horse meat, and fell 
into worse shape than the Europeans. Appeals 
were made to them on the basis of necessity, and 
Hindu religious leaders in India were asked to 
grant dispensation. But the Asian soldiers feared 
heavenly retribution and the scorn of their families 
and friends back home more than they feared star¬ 
vation, so they continued to refuse the rations. 

In mid-April, with their main line at Sannaiyat 
knee deep in mud, the Turks drew back somewhat. 
But when Gorringe attacked again, with a force that 
had swelled to over 30,000, with 108 field pieces, he 
managed only to take over those just-abandoned 
enemy forward trenches before being stopped 
again. 

Back at Kut, since the besieging Turks knew 
the resident Arabs were now becoming a serious 
burden on the British, they made every effort to see 
the civilians did not get out. Every Arab who tried 
to float across the river was shot, and their rafts 
were sent back with their dead bodies draped 
across them. Escape attempts soon dwindled. 

Attempted Airlift and The Julnar 

Townshend estimated he needed 5,000 lbs. of 
food per day. So, at Basra a daring new plan was 
formulated to try to meet his need — airplanes 
would be used. A squadron of 14 planes assembled 
at the Ali Gharbi airfield. Previously they had been 
used for reconnaissance and to drop messages into 
the Kut perimeter; now they were outfitted to carry 


supplies. Six of them were able to take 250 lbs. each, 
while the others managed 150. This was only made 
possible by leaving the machinegun and observer 
behind; for defense, the pilots had only their pistols. 

On the first day of the operation, 15 April, 3,350 
lbs. were dropped into Kut. The pilots, having to 
maneuver to avoid small arms fire from below, 
made their drops from 6,000 feet. Their accuracy 
was limited, of course, and many of the parcels fell 
into the Tigris or among the Turks. A few days 
later, some German Fokkers showed up, and that 
quickly put an end to the first aerial supply mission 
in military history. 

An even more daring plan was put into effect 
when someone noticed that 20 miles south of Kut, at 
Amara on the river, sat a 900-ton, 210-foot-long, river 
steamer named The Julnar. With her was one Lt. Cdr. 
C.H. Cowley, a merchant veteran of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Company. For the past 30 years he 
had been piloting boats along the rivers, so he knew 
the waterway well. The Royal Navy supplied an 
engineer, Lt. Lewis Reed, to manhandle the steam 
engine, and a new skipper, Lt. H.O.B. Firman. 

After excusing all the married crewmen, the 
leaders gave the remaining crew members a run¬ 
down on their new assignment. The Julnar would be 
loaded with 270 tons of supplies (a 108-day allot¬ 
ment, by Townshend's own estimate) and sent to 
run the Turkish blockade of the Tigris. It would be 
a five hour cruise against the current, and was 
scheduled to begin in the dead of night. 

This was Kut's last chance. With new supplies, 
and renewed morale, Townshend's force could 
hold out until Gorringe could break through. That 
the officers at Amara were laying bets at 100-to-l 
against success made no difference to the men on 
the vessel; they were ready and determined. 

At 1:15 a.m., 24 April 1916, the ship set out 
from Amara. A red light burned atop its masthead 
because intelligence reports indicated such lights 
were being used as recognition signals aboard 
Turkish river boats. Sadly, intelligence was wrong; 
red lights actually meant "enemy approaching." 

Spotting the ship, the Turks let loose with their 
heavy guns. Shell after shell smashed into The 
Julnar, but still she steamed ahead, with Lt. Reed 
working furiously to get the best possible speed 
from the engines. 

A shell hit the bridge, instantly killing Firman. 
But the pilot, though wounded, managed to keep 
on course for Kut. Then a round went into the boil¬ 
er room, where it killed Reed and wounded two of 
his crewmen. Still, at full speed the ship continued 
to barrel toward the besieged garrison. Turkish 
guns on both sides of the river continued to shell. 

The Turks had strung a thick cable across the 
river as a final block, and when The Julnar's pro¬ 
pellers struck it the ship spun out of control and 
bounded onto a sandbank. The Turks blasted the 
ship with even more artillery and then stormed it 
with infantry. Cowley, the Tigris veteran, attempt- 
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ed to surrender by waving a white flag, but was 
instantly cut down. 

When daylight came, Townshend and his men 
were actually able to see The Julnar, but it was only 
a charred and battered wreck on the sands along 
the river bank. It was a sad ending for a brave try, 
and provided the final scene to Townshend's long 
struggle to keep his command alive. With the 
destruction of The Julnar, there was nothing left to 
do except ask for terms of surrender. 

Finale 

Dreading captivity among the Turks, Townshend 
tried to negotiate parole for himself and his men. He 
sent two officers, and the British command outside 
even aided him by dispatching Capt. T.E. Lawrence, 
from his post in Egypt, to participate in the talks. 
(Lawrence came well recommended because of his 
knowledge of Arabic and Islamic customs.) 

The offer made guaranteed that if the Turks left 
Kut's garrison go, all their remaining artillery and 
ammunition would be left behind intact, the force 
would never again be committed in Mesopotamia 
or anywhere else in the entire Middle East, and the 
British would pay the Turks £1 million of what 
amounted to ransom. When the first offer was 
refused, the amount was upped to £2 milli on. 

The Turks, however, wanted not only to win at 
Kut, they wanted Britain's humiliation. Town¬ 
shend's only choice, then, amounted to no choice at 
all: immediate and unconditional surrender of the 
command, captivity for the general and all his offi¬ 
cers and men. 

For the men at Kut, the First World War ended 
on 29 April 1916. On that day they spiked their 
guns, then awaited their enemies' triumphant 
march into town. 

The Arab townspeople, after centuries of Otto¬ 
man rule, knew what to expect. They suffered a 
brutal retaliation as punishment for not having 
risen up against the occupying British. Those iden¬ 
tified as collaborators were immediately shot. 
Another 250 were soon hanged from eight foot 
tripods the Turks had brought into town with them 
for just that purpose. 

Some of the sick and wounded in Townshend's 
command were exchanged for Turkish prisoners of 
war. The 13,000 or so effectives, however, were 
herded together and marched nine miles to a stag¬ 
ing area up river. For Townshend, captivity meant 
a riverboat journey to Baghdad, then a railway trip 
to Constantinople. For his officers, it meant a long 
period of boredom in a Turkish prison camp. For 
the rank and file it meant forced labor in northern 
Turkey, where many died from neglect and disease. 

Close to 2,000 had died in the defense of Kut 
during the siege. Twice that number died in Turk¬ 
ish captivity. Over 20,000 casualties were suffered 
by the relief force in its many fruitless attempts to 
save the garrison. Townshend himself lived until 
1924, when he died of natural causes in England. 
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As for Kut itself, the British returned 10 months 
after the Turkish victory. This time they took the 
town for good, and less than a month later, in 
March 1917, entered Baghdad. The Turks and their 
German allies were permanently ousted from 
Mesopotamia, and centuries of Ottoman rule in the 
Middle East were brought to an end. O 

Sources 
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Mifflin Co., 1970. 

Townshend, Maj. Gen. Sir Charles. My Campaign in 
Mesopotamia. London: Butterworth, 1920. 
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New Writers' Guidelines 

Articles may deal with any facet of military 
history or current military affairs. Political, socio¬ 
logical, economic issues, and so on, should be 
covered only as they affect the military crux of 
your piece. If you'd like to be sure we have an 
interest in a project you have in mind, send a let¬ 
ter of inquiry before you start. 

Feature articles may run anywhere from 
around 2,000 to 10,000 words. Occasionally fea¬ 
ture pieces do run longer than that, but check 
with us before writing to any length beyond 10K. 
No matter how long any work-in-progress is pro¬ 
jected to be, we will not accept it in parts; don't 
submit until the whole thing is done. 

Pieces shorter than 2,000 words belong in our 
Short Rounds column, and should fit into one of 
its headline categories: Mysteries Revealed, Elite 
Beat, Weapons (or Technology) Backdate, Weapons (or 
Technology) Update, Neat Stuff, Historical Perspec¬ 
tive, Battleline, Strange Tales, Movers & Shakers, 
Humor, Trendlines, and I Remember. 

Command is a magazine of popular — not 
scholarly — analytic military history; we do not 
print footnotes and rarely present endnotes. 
(Include a bibliography, of no more than 10 
sources, which you may annotate briefly.) What 
you want to say must be written into the text 
itself; though you should make use of "sidebar" 
sub-articles to explore tangential, but important, 
elements. 

The main body of your article should con¬ 
tain the narrative history: who did what to 
whom and when. Use your sidebars (which 
should generally be kept to fewer than 2,000 
words each) to explore, clarify and analyze the 
things you see as the key elements within the 
overall story. For instance, if you're writing on 
some armor battle, a sidebar that immediately 
suggests itself would be one comparing the tech¬ 
nical specifications of both sides' main battle 
tanks. Other good topics for sidebars, depending 
on how each relates in importance to your over¬ 
all topic, are: Orders of Battle, Combat Losses, 
Tactical Analysis & Comparison, Casualties, 
Terrain Analysis, Key Personalities, Technology 
Analysis, Weather & Climate, Disease, Logistics, 
Background Chronology, Events Elsewhere, 
What-Ifs, and so on. 

Sidebars allow readers to quickly focus on 
just the information they happen to be looking 
for at any one moment; they make for easy read¬ 
ing in short batches; allow for non-linear ap¬ 
proaches to reading the whole article, and pack a 
lot of information in easily accessible bits. Your 
sidebars will be critical to the overall success of your 
article with the readership. (When writing a Short 
Rounds piece, approach it as if you were doing a 


for Command Magazine 

sidebar for a longer feature article: tightly focus 
on one topic.) 

Within the broad and general limits des¬ 
cribed above, we are open to wide variety in 
compositional approaches, structures and styles. 
You'll find it most productive, though, to align 
yourself with such standard works as Strunk & 
White's Elements of Style, The Associated Press 
Stylebook and Libel Manual, and Turabian's Manual 
for Writers (for bibliographic forms). All of those 
are in print and available through any well- 
stocked bookstore. (One solid rule on this: lose 
the Latin. Don't substitute i.e. and e.g. for the per¬ 
fectly good "that is," and "for example.") 

Bring a well-studied and well-reasoned 
point(s) of view to your writing. We are not inter¬ 
ested in printing the umpteenth retelling of some 
well known military event if it's merely descrip¬ 
tive. If you're writing on a topic it should only be 
because you feel your study of it has brought you 
to some insight or understanding that's previous¬ 
ly been only poorly understood or explained. 

Avoid direct quotations from secondary 
sources. The readership expects the writer to 
demonstrate a mastery of his topic great enough 
to allow him to smoothly synthesize what he's 
learned from such sources directly into his own 
narrative and analysis. (That is, put it in your 
own words.) 

Our readers also enjoy: Order of Battle (OB) 
"wire" diagrams, photographs, detailed maps, 
charts, tables and graphs. Include as many as you 
can, both within and without your sidebars, with¬ 
out being redundant with the text itself. Use the 
"visual supports" to enhance and/or shorten 
your text. For example, you might find an OB 
analysis that would otherwise take several hun¬ 
dred words can be easily and more clearly pre¬ 
sented in a quarter-page wire diagram. The same 
holds for casualty figures and almost any numer¬ 
ical data. (One solid rule here: make sure your 
maps show all the important places discussed in 
your article and sidebars.) 

We can accept visual supports as photo¬ 
graphs, photocopies, or clean line drawings, in 
black & white or color. We can and will return 
the originals to you, unharmed, but be sure to 
request that when you first submit them. 

Your manuscript should be typed or elec¬ 
tronically printed, double spaced (or the comput¬ 
er printer equivalent), with no more than a 65- 
space line and 25 lines to the page. We can accept 
3.5" discs in MacWrite, Word 4.0, or ASCII for¬ 
mats. Please do not format, layout, or use multi¬ 
ple fonts in your material. Keep a copy of every¬ 
thing you submit to us. If you want your manu¬ 
script or disc returned, include an SASE. 
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Dark Blades.*30 

Pursue Pen nant92 

Cards.*22 

Pursue PennantDelux 

Viking Raiders... $30 

Baseball.$36 

Gamers 

RAFM Military 

AugustFury.*26 

Books 

Axis/Allies Exp. $14 

Bat. Batoche.*10 

Barren Victory... $26 

Prus. Landwehr .$11 

BloodyllO.*27.2 

Brit. Military.*13 

Bloody Rds Sou. *25.6 

UnitOrganrC.W. *10 

ForceEaglesW.. $29 
Obj. Schmidt $26 

Univ.Sold.Rules *7 

Omaha: BdyBch *36 

Red Eagle WWI 

Stalingrad Pock. $17.6 

Planes 

GDW 

Strat & Tactics 

AHouseDivided $19.2 
Armies2ndWW..*12 

Carried 

Battlefield :Eur.. *21 

Sleuth Pub 

Bloody Kasser... *14.4 

Queen's Pk Aff. ..$18 

Blue Max.$20 

MansionMurd... *18 

Comm.Dec.2nd $19.2 
GulfWarFactbk. *10 

Consult Dect.*25 

Harpoon 90 91 ..*19.2 

NF FLIGHTTRAINING 

Harpoon Capt’s. *21 
Johnny Reb.*16 

VIEDEO’S.CALL 































































































































The Storm Breaks, 1939-41 




Unit Scale: 

Division/ 

Brigade 

Time Scale: 

1 Week 
per Turn 

Map Scale: 

24 km 
per Hex 

Players: 

1-2 



Arctic Storm 

The Russo-Finnish Winter War, 1939-40 

In November, 1939 Statin's Red Army invaded 
the tiny nation of Finland. The Russians had 
600,000 troops; the Finns had 30,000. The 
Soviets had 1700 tanks and 3000 aircraft, the 
Finns had 60 and 150 of each respectively. 

Arctic Storm recreates this four-month Winter War. 
Using an elegantly simple game system, Arctic 
Storm accurately portrays all of the important 
elements of the first major war ever fought in 
arctic conditions. 

Game Design: David James Ritchie 

Game Developers: Richard Berg & Gene Billingsley 



Operation Mercury 

The German Airborne Assault on Crete 

In May, 1941 Hitler's paratroopers launched 
an airborne invasion of the island of Crete. 
British, Greek, Australian and New Zealand 
resistance made them pay a heavy price - 
one-in-four paratroopers were killed-in-action. 



Unit Scale: 

Company/ 

Battalion 


Operation Mercury recreates this eight day 
struggle, using the Operational Game System 
from GMT s Award winning Operation Shoestring 
and AirBridge to Victory which allows for multiple 
combat options. 


Time Scale: 

8 hours 
per Turn 

Map Scale: 

1.5 km 
per Hex 


Game Design: Vance von Borries & Gene Billingsley players: 
Art Director: Rodger B. MacGowan 1-4 














































































